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Ride 
na 


Riker 


The perfect 


automobile. 








Riker Eleetrie 





Runaboat, 





Up hill, down dale, rough 
roads and smooth are all alike 
when you Ride ina Riker. Eve 
jolt and jar is absorbed by a flexible 
tr ame. The anotor and running 
gear being attached to this frame, 
vibration is weotaty prevented. 
The running gear of a 


Riker 


Electric Vehicle 


is constructed pon an entirely ne®- 
principle. the vehicle is under perfect 
control, it being impossible for rut or 
stone to change the course, A Ride ina 
Riker is the most convincing proof of 
its perfection, speed and beauty. 
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Cyclists who have ridden 
them the longest are 
the most steadfast 
of the admirers 
of the 


Crawford 
Bicycle 


The reason is not far to 
seek nor Lead ee to find, 
It is a light-running, 
reliable, hand- 
some wheel. 
™” — 


mode < 
surpass the 
Crawford for 
real elegance and 
beauty. Many new and 
necessary improvements 
this year. 








Chain Wheels 
$40, $30 
Juveniles 
$20, $25 








The 
- Grawtord 
Bicycle 
83 Chambers St. 
“Tew York 













If you will tell us whether you want 
a carriage for pleasure or A wagon 
for business we wil! mail you a cat- 
ajogue accurately describing them 
in pictures and words. 


THE RIKER ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO., 
Elizabethport, N. J. 
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correct them for 
The experienced 















you, 


cyclist will not 






struments — dust 
proof, water proof, 


Is delightfully situated on Dominion Square, the finest use 
location in the city of Montreal, being elevated, central, positive action—as 
aol aid ful as your watch. Made for 
Tux Winpsok enjoys a first-class reputation for its 24, 26, 28, and 30 inch wheels. 
spacious corridors aud cool rooms, and its cuisine is | Ordi 
<< i inary, 10,600 miles and repeat, nickeled,$1,00 
second to none on the continent. Gold vlated and engraved... . ss 4 4 es 50 
Duri ring the past winter the plumbing has been re- Zep pomet@er, Diekeled . . 1 6 0 se ttt ee $1.50 
newed and many of the rooms newly furnished and deco- Sold ated andengraved . 1. 1 1 1 we es ee ws $1.00 
rated, ata<« of $100,000, all of which will be thoroughly | “daa rated 
apprec iated by former ‘ond prospective patrons. Bookie: Free. VEEDER MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


American plan only. 
Rates—$3.50 to $5.00 per day. 


AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS 











Makers of Cyclometers, Odom sters, Counting: Machines, 
and 


De ngs. 





are described and shown on a map in No. 3 of the New York 


Central's “FOQOUR-TRACK SERIES,” 


just out. A very con- 


venient thing to refer to if you contemplate a trip to some resort. 


A copy will be 
Central Station, New York, 


sent free on receipt of a one-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, G. P. A., 


WEEKLY 





Has heralded our wares to all nations of the 
Farth. They are Pureand Good. Conse uently, — 


in all lands like them. A fw of our 


Eagle Liqueurs, Toate Beracchine Cherie, 
Cea Soguier Coutiala’™ 


Eagle 


Fruit Syrups. 


NOVENA OLD RYE 


(AMERICA’S MODAL WHISKEY) 


IUustrated Catalogue Sent Free Anywhere. 


RHEINSTROM BROS.. __ Distillers and Exporters 
988-955 Martin St., 984-954 East Front.s¢, CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 











Crand 


Their 
Silver Wedding 
Journey 


“*The love and the humor wouldn't 
mingle any more than oil and vine- 
gar.” 

‘Well, and what is better than a 
salad ?” 

Mr. March referred to a book in 
which he might write humorously 
of travel and love together—which the 
ever delightful Mrs. March thought 
would be as piquant asa salad. And 


-what the fictitious Mr. March thought 


of doing Mr. Howells has done. 
There is no dearth of love stories in 


4 our eurrent-novels. ‘The voracious 


reader. devours them at all times, 
and is eager for this sweet diet. But 
after a while it palls. With trué and 
discriminating taste the reader turns 
to the ‘‘salad” books, where the 
wholesome commingling of literary 
ingredients restores his perhaps sur- 
feited powers of enjoyment. 

In “ Their Silver Wedding Journey” 
we are taken abroad in better com- 
pany than a free choice often per- 
mits us to keep. To renew our 
acquaintance with Mr. and Mrs. 
March—he. with his humorous -wis- 
dom, she with her always amusing 
femininity —to see them -older, it 
is true, but even finer. for that very 
reason than they were in ‘* Their 
Wedding Journey,” ‘“‘A Hazard cf 
New. Fortunes,” ‘‘An Open-Eyed 
Conspiracy,” and ‘‘ The Shadow of 
a Dream,” isa boon and 4 treat in 
our literary experience. 

Furthermore, the glimpses of Euro- 


| pean travel which the author gives 


us are rich in human interest and 
literary allusion, as one would have 
a genuine right to expect them to 
be if Mr. Howells signed his name 
to them. 

The new edition of ‘‘ Their Sil- 
ver Wedding Journey” is in one 
volume —a_ portable volume Which 
can be comfortably held in a ham- 
mock or in a steamer chair — for 
travellers going abroad will find in 
this novel a means of enhancing 
their enjoyment and understanding 
of the scenes they visit. 

“Their Silver Wedding Journey.” 
By W. D. Howells. One vol. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1 50. Popular Edition. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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The Doctor, 


: 

; 

: if he is your friend, will advise you 
to ride a wheel every day, simply 

| because he knows that regular, sys- 

; 
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: 
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tematic action of every muscle in the 
body cannot help but be beneficial 
to every part of the body. The ex- 
ercise one receives awheel is more 
general than that enjoyed in any 
other sport. Cycling is a combina- 
tion of pleasure and medicine. To 
secure the most pleasure one should 
ride the 


Crescent Bicycle 


a wheel that is comfortable, easy- 
running, and in every way reliable. 
Chain and chainless models in stock, 
just as your tastes and pocketbook 
prefer. 


Chainless Models - - - $50, $60 : 
Chain Models - $25, $26, $30, $35 | 


The Crescent Bicycle : 


501 Wells Street, Chicago, Ill, 
36 Warten Street, New York. 


FOO IO norncsc# 


That often eenkds © 
il We have them come } 
in here every day 


and ask us to select 
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¢ bow to make 
ta wheel and 
even then not 
be able to select 
a good wheel. 


PRICES: : 


Na awheel. We natu- 
Y tally pick the. . . 
Sterling ; 
Riiow 1900 
Chainless 
. 
‘ 


It is a good wheel 
and one we know 
will live up to our 
every guarantee. We . 
further know that 
there is not a better 
wheel made. Is that 
guarantee strong 
enough for you? 








Bevel-Gear Chainiess - $60-$75 | 
Chain Models - = = $40-$505 
Tandems - = + = $75 


; The STERLING BICYCLE, | 


got Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
36 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. ; 
be RRR Ra Re eRe Ra E Ree Reh eRe eRe ROR eRe | 














Reduced Hates to North Manchester, 
Tad., via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


For meeting of German Baptist Brethren, «at 
North Manchester, Ind., May 29 to June 8, 1900, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will place 
special excursion tickets on sgle May 29 to June 
8, 1900, from stations west of timore (not in- 
elusive), and Lancaster and Reading (inclusive), 
and south of and including Sunbury, at rate of 
one first-class limited fare for the round trip. 
Tickets will be good returning until July 1 
inclusive. 








umatic Tires 
cles 
Irriages 
Automobiles 


Dunlop Pn 








Credit is often established by the fact 
of having a life-insurance policy. It says 
a good deal for its holder—endorses for 
him, Investigate the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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THE COACHING SEASON .-IN NEW YORK. 


A QUICK CHANGE ON THE ROAD.— Drawn sy Max F. KLEPPER. 
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Cuban Complications 


EPLORABLE as are the scandals in the 
Cuban Postal Department, we cannot 
say that the enemies of the Administra- 
tion or certain flaw-seeking Cubans are 
very wise in showing such unctuous 
satisfaction over the turn things have taken. Only 
a perverted mind can derive pleasure from con- 
templating the backslidings of public officials, and 
beyond these nothing at all has happened in Cuba 
which calls for a demonstration either of regret or 
of satisfaction. The critics of the Administration 
know as well as any one else that these cases of 
theft are no more than cases of individual dis- 
honesty in trusted persons of a sort which comes 
up day after day in every business community. 
They know perfectly well that not an iota of the 
scandal of their behavior was attachable to the au- 
thorities at Washington from the moment that the 
authorities at Washington, having learned of the 
dishonorable practices of their employees, set in 
operation the processes of the law by which the 
guilty office-holders shall be brought to book. It 
is perhaps natural to expect that the opposition 
will make the most of whatever political weapons 
these scandals place at its command, and no one 
suspects its leaders of any wish to be over-nice in 
the method of their use. It is nevertheless a great 
pity that with such vexing problems a& now con- 
front the authorities the state of the political mind 
is such that in matters outside of our own internal 
affairs every shoulder is not patriotically put to 
the wheel to push these through to a conclusion 
which shall be creditable to the people as a unit, 
and not as a house divided against itself. The ill- 
timed glee of the hostile crities is far more dis- 
creditable to themselves than the mistakes which 
have been made at Havana can possibly become to 
the authorities, unless in the making of future 
appointments the latter fail to avail themselves of 
the lesson to be learned from the present rather 
bitter experience. 

As far as the Cuban rejoicements are concerned, 
we do not believe that they are sufficiently numer- 
ous to be worthy of much attention. Possibly a 
few disappointed office-seekers, themselves out for 
plunder, are happy over the situation, but beyond 
these it is unlikely that the reported Cuban com- 
placence cuts any sort of a figure; but even if it 
does, it offers us an opportunity to show these gen- 
tlemen in a most emphatic manner the difference 
between American and Spanish methods. Spanish 
looting was an inevitable result of Spanish rule, 
and no amount of protest served to ameliorate the 
intolerable conditions which it brought into being. 
On the other hand, American looting is merely 
an incident of American rule, and by the degree 
of swiftness and sureness with which the guilty 
are punished we shall be judged. With men like 
General Woop, Postmaster-General Smiru, and 
Seeretary Root in control, we have little fear as 
to the speedy triumph of justice, and we may all 
comfort ourselves with the thought that a better 
opportunity for a telling object-lesson has rarely 
arisen. 


E shall be quite interested to see what treat- 
ment Mr. Cuark of Montana receives from 
the United States Senate, now that, having 

been compelled to resign his seat in that body to 
escape expulsion, he appears once more seeking ad- 
mission, armed with credentials from the Lieu- 
_ tenant-Governor of his State. 

The Reincarnation 71.4 before resigning his office 
of Clark Mr. Cian made a most affecting 
farewell address, and one felt rather sorry over the 
pathetic figure he cut. It seemed really too bad 
that a confiding and unsophisticated gentleman, 
who had in him so many of the elements of un- 
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mitigated innocence, had, through no fault of his 
own, got himself into so unfortunate a predicament. 
It is a terrible thing for so pure and undefiled a 
specimen of humanity to find himself the helpless 
victim of so damning a combination of circum- 
stances as that which made Mr. CuiarK appear 
unfit to remain a Senator, When the truth 
flashed over us that here was a righteous citizen 
struggling against the evils of infortuitous cir- 
cumstance, it was a positive pleasure to learn that 
after resigning his post he was made the recipient 
of an ovation at the hands of his former fellow- 
Senators, due, of course, to his personal character, 
and not in any sense to the act which appeared to 
have crowned his public career. 

But Mr. Crark’s subsequent appointment to his 
recently vacated seat in the Senate by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Montana gives a new aspect to 
the case. Far be it from us to assert that the hon- 
orable gentleman, whose taking off so became him, 
was aware in that moment of renunciation of what 
was in store for him—even to suggest such a thing 
would be an act of unspeakable meanness—but the 
fact remains that the records of the United States 
Senate are explicit in the case of Mr. Criarx, and 
it does not seem proper that, however wrong these 
may be, that gentleman on the questionable asser- 
tion of one man, himself only technically a proper- 
ly constituted power, should be permitted to take 
his seat in the upper hall of Congress. If Mr. 
CrarK was guilty of corrupting the legislators of 
his State, as charged in the indictment and ac- 
cepted by the Senate as proven conclusively, he is 
not fit to occupy a seat in the councils of the na- 
tion. If he was not guilty, the occasion for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Sprices’s appointment was a bit 
of rank injustice, which the Senators owe it to Mr. 
CLarK as well as to themselves to rectify. 

There is a tangled skein here that needs to be 
unravelled with some care. A man who will bribe 
has no more business in the Senate than a man 
who will marry three wives simultaneously has in 
the House of Representatives, and if the one is 
adjudged morally unfit to sit in the Lower House 
of Congress, so should the other be adjudged unfit 
to sit in the Upper House. 


NE of our contemporaries avers that it is im- 
possible to say whether the concession of the 
Ice Trust in providing five-cent lumps of ice 
of fifteen pounds weight each for the suffering 
public is due to an awakening of conscience, to a 
wholesome regard, for public opinion, or to the 
unusual temperature which pre- 
= ppision and vailed in the neighborhood of its 
stockholders last week for three 
successive and oppressive days. Why should it be 
impossible to say this, when it is as clear as day- 
light that it is to public opinion and to neither of 
the others that the concession is due? It is true 
that the people alleged to be back of the institu- 
tion have never seemed to care much for. public 
opinion in the past, but the fact is nevertheless 
clear, since the other two alternatives are absolute 
impossibilities. You cannot awaken something 
that does not exist. Any hotel porter will tell you 
that te rap on a room door when there is nobody 
inside is a vain performance, but it is a serious and 
useful occupation alongside of trying to awaken a 
Tammany conscience. As for the temperature of 
the city last week having anything to do with the 
yielding of these gentlemen, any one who has ever 
seen a Tammany politician in midsummer, clad 
in a frock-coat and a white satin tie and a black 
silk chimney-pot hat, knows that heat possesses 
no terror for his soul. If it did, he would lead a 
different life while on this side of the Stygian 
River. 

These people have yielded to public opinion, and 
to the terrors of a bogie-man of their own creation. 
Having built up a trust goblin to frighten other 
people, it has turned upon and rent them. They 
have been damning trusts for years, and when they 
started in to make one of their own they fashioned 
it after the most iniquitous of their imaginings. 
They have established a monopoly which actually 
does work for sin and for suffering, and through 
its instrumentality they have found out at last 
that there is a point beyond which even they, with 
the hosts of corruption and ignorance behind them 
politically, may not go. 

There is no conscience or human sympathy about 
this trust’s concessions; it is fear, pure and simple, 
that has done the job. 

Public opinion at last cuts ice with Tammany. 


MONG the objects of obloquy of late years has 
been the Bank. A large number of people 
who borrow money to pay their debts, having 

accomplished this purpose, like to feel themselves 


free from all obligations forever after, and are, 
therefore, inclined to resent the Bank’s a 

insistence upon a return < 
— moneys advanced. From one end 

of the country to another there 
are to be found individuals who clamor about these 
institutions, and who wish to have them abolished 
—or “ regulated,” as some of them put it. The fact 
that these people are for the most part debtors 
with little inclination to pay up, or those who have 
no personal credit upon which to borrow, matters 
little. There are enough of them to attract the 
favorable attention of the politicians, and we find 
one or two of the parties catering to their vote. It 
is just as well, therefore, at this time to call atten- 
tion to the fact that a number of the old-time anti- 
bank agitators are facing about and are beginning 
to give credit to their creditors, and for the simple 
reason that they are discovering that the institu- 
tions they have so vociferously maligned in the 
past offer them more advantageous terms in the 
matter of loans than those which formerly accom- 
modated them. It would appear that there is no- 
thing like percentages to change a man’s political 
views, and if it be true, as is reported, that the 
Western banks are refunding certain mortgages 
for the benefit of the mortgageor at a saving of 
from one to three per cent., we may soon expect to 
find a marked subsidence in the clamor which has 
prevailed in the past against these most worthy 
and useful institutions. 


HE distinguished gentlemen from South 
Africa who reached our shores last week were 
accorded a most courteous reception by the 

Mayor of New York, who rose to heights of ur- 
banity and polish which could never have been 
predicated upon his past manners. Messrs. Fiscu- 
’ gr, WonMarans, and Wesse.s 

A —— for were presented with the freedom 
voys == of the city, which entitles them 

to go wherever they choose at their own expense, 


-and to eat, drink, and be merry in their own way 


without cost to the tax-payers. It was altogether 


fitting that this warm welcome should be ex- - 


tended to them, arid we trust they will continue 
to be made welcome wherever they may go. Until 
they have got their political bearings we should 
advise them to proceed with caution, and that they 
may not be wholly idle during their period of 
study and observation, perhaps they might do 
well to take charge of the committee having their 
welcome in charge. There are not wanting signs 
that the Dutch and Irish members of that honor- 
able body stand in need of judicious mediation, 
which, if not provided quickly, may make neces- 
sary a kind of forcible intervention having em- 
barrassing features. 

We would suggest that the Boer envoys call a 
meeting of the committee, and as a measure of 
reconciliation secure the services of Mr. Bourke 
Cockran to address them, and of Mr. Epwiy 
Marxuam to read them a poem. All differences 
would then be forgotten in a common misery. 


fancy there are many of our fellow- 
citizens who would like to join us in three 
times three and a tiger for Admiral Dewey 
if the report is true that he has said “he doesn’t 
know what prompted him to aspire to the Presi- 
dency.” As a matter of fact, Dewey was about 
R the only man in the country in 
a of whom Presidential aspirations 
Y seemed to indicate lack of ambi- 
tion. As an Admiral he was the pride of every- 
body, ard we all felt that at last here was a man 
who was far beyond the reach of politics; who had 
attained, sentimentally at least, to the highest 
position in the gift of the people; and who was 
likely, if his future could be judged from his past, 
to prove himself equal to any emergency which 
might arise. He spoke so seldom, but so force- 
fully when he did speak, that no one feared that 
the lustre of Admiral Dewry’s fame would ever be 
tarnished by any ‘injudicious word or act of his 
own, and this was a refreshing and reassuring 
situation to those who had seen with regret the 
fading of the laurels of Horson, and who were dis- 
gusted with the quarrels of Admirals Scuiey and 
Sampson. The one great figure was Dewey. To 
have the idol totter and fall in the twinkling of an 
eye was appalling; but the worst has not happened. 
The idol is not smashed, and by judicious action, 
of which his latest reported utterance gives 
promise, he will soon be found back upon the 
pedestal where he belongs, his error forgotten and 
the old-time unanimity of affectionate esteem re- 
stored to him. 
We like him better as an instrument of Provi- 
dence than as a tool of the politicians. 
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OUR FUTURE COLONIAL POLICY 


BY CHAUNCEY M “DEPEW. 


N eonsidering the ion ‘of the future colonial 
policy of the United States it is necessary to first 
review briefly the position in which the country 
finds itself to-day. 

war and the utter 


are rapidly fulfilling, 
order, th cesabttcbentet « of law and justice and repre- 


sentative government, to be followed by our retirement, 
leaving the island in the hands of its own people as an 
independent power. Po.to Rico, Gyam, and the ig 
pines became ours by conquest and by treaty. We hold 
and must govern them under ti.¢ provisions of the Con- 
stitution authorizing the acquisition and disposition of 
property by the United States, and making treaties the 
supreme law of the land. 

pon the ratification of the treaty these islands be- 
eame the property of the United States according to 
its terms. I know of no by which they can be 
either alienated or placed in independent possession as 
sovereign powers, the operation of the treaty clause 
in the Constitution having tly attached them 
to the United States upon the ratification of the treaty. 

Now as to the question of government: they must be 
governed as dependencies or colonies. The power to so 
govern them without extending the Conétitution over 
them was admitted and exercised without dispute in 
the government of Louisiana by officers appointed by 
the President; a similar rule was camrelinh | by Mon- 
roe without dispute when he made General Jochem 
the Governor of Florida with lle eae ower. The 
doctrine now advocated that the Constitu extends 
by its own force over all territory acquired, carrying 
with it all the laws of the United States and ing 
acquired territory as much part of the country as any, 
of the States, was never heard of or suggested until the 
year 1849, when John C. Calhoun invented the doctrine 
for the | gr ag of carrying slavery into all the terri- 
tories of the United States. This suggestion of Mr. 
Calhoun’s was made for the purpose of cutting out 
of our territories slave States, so.as to maintain the 
equilibrium between the slave and free States. The 
doctrine never received the sanction of the Supreme 
Court. It was vigorously sssailed by Mr. Lincoln in 
his debates with Douglas, and denounced in the na- 
tional platform on which Mr. Lincoln was nominated in 
1860. 

This issue split the Democratic party in 1860, those 
who contended for the Calhoun idea sustaining Breck 
ame and the majority of the party sustaining Mr. 

upon the doctrine of = uatter sovereignty, 
which anh a dodging the whole question. Recent- 


Lacombe, in the United States Court of New 
Tore oe question raised by the tariff on goods 
coming from Poste i Rico, decided that the Constitution 


does not extend by its own force over the new terri- 
tories, but that they are to be treated as foreign coun- 
= except so far as Congress extends the laws of the 

ted States over them. In other words, Congress 
ae ake power to proviae such government as it 
sees fit for these new territories, and also the power to 
impose any tariff restrictions against them that it 


deems wise and in the interests of the industries and 
labor of the United States to enact. 


stitution does not extend egislation over 
these new acquisitions. All its aD ctions are binding 
upon the Congress of the United States. Neither Con- 
gress nor the President can have any government in 
these islands which violates the restrictions of the Con- 
stitution. Interference with free speech, freedom of 





A DEMOCRATIC PRECEDENT. 


the press, equality before the law, equal laws, and 
several other restrictions so bind the governing power 
that they constitute inalienable rights to the inhabit- 
ants of all territories which come into the fhe Demo” 
and under tke power of the United States. e or 
cratic contention is the Calhoun doctrine. 
that the Constitution and the laws of the United ve 
extended and became operative over all these islands 
the moment that they became ours and the transaction 
was completed by the treaty in session. That therefore 
their people have the same rights, immunities, and 
powers as the citizens of the State of New York; that 
intercommunication. and free movement of commerce 
must be the same as between the States; that as this 
would involve the introduction into the United States 
of the products of these islands raised by practically 
gd labor, to compete with our own products and 
the only safety for our people is to at once get 


rid. of them by banding them over to the inhabitants 
~ any government that the inhabitants may provide 
for themselves, simply gn that no power 

shall seize and ot eis 

The answer to th hich hed the support of the uni- 
form legislation of Congress, the uniform action of = 
oe ina, t, and the uniform decisions of the ne 

including the last one by Jw 

that the United States can provide no form Te wa 
ment for these islands except that which it is pro- 
hibited from doing by the restrictions in the Constitu- 
tion; that it can apply the tariff laws both to goods 
entering the islands and to goods coming from the 
islands into the United States; that it will enact such 
laws to protect our own people upon the policy which 
has been pursued by this government against foreign 
competition and pauper labor from the formation of 
the government; that it will give to these islands what 
they never have had — justice, law, order, protection 
for life and property, and that elemental security and 
freedom of action which justify investment pro- 
mote development and progress. 

Commencing with various towns, as rapidly as the 
people demonstrate ability to govern themselves, to 
enact wise laws and to obey them, tative 


ment will be accorded, until ult mx gM the 
United States will probably be represen by a 
governor and possibly some agpointive tak j ae af the 
h nod courts. As t islands were ab'e to support 
a population and to pay enormous taxation 


waler # Spanish rule, with all its injustice and oppres- 
sion, under this enlightened scheme of government in- 
stead of putting ens upon the United States they 
— y all - expenses of their own government, of 
meri rmy and navy which it may be neces- 
~ to k hoe for a time, and the building of rail- 
roads and highways. Their products will enormously 
increase and their wants in proportion, so that besides 
being self-sustaining they will become great markets 
for: the manufactures of the United States, and re- 
ciprocally the United States will take from them a 
constantly increasing amount of those tropical prod- 
uets which we now import from every tropical country 
in the world. With the Philippine archipelago pros- 
perous and peaceful the Uni tad States will be in a 
ition to compete with much greater success than 
in the past with the European nations who are striving 
for supremacy in that vast market of the Orieit ‘to 
which all modern di and war is seeking an 
entrance. 
The question is confused at present by free-traders 
sounding a false alarm; by Democrats, Populists, 
and free - silver people a to overthrow the 
Republican party by a fake ery of the danger of 
tropical competition. If Congress would in the next 
few weeks establish governments for these possés- 
sions on the lines indicated, and have the eountr 
definitely understand that this is to be the fixed 
policy of the government, and apply' such tariff laws 
as would give a large preference over the rest of the 
world to our island ps ssions, the almost instan- 
taneous business acti and prosperity which would 
follow would ‘sweep rem and objectors alike into 
oblivion before the November election. 
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WATCH-TOWER, DAHOMEY VILLAGE. 
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A STREET IN THE SWISS VILLAGE, 





























RESTAURANT IN THE SWISS VILLAGE APPROACH TO CAMBODIA BUILDING, 











DUTCH EAST-INDIAN IDOL, A ROW OF BUILDINGS IN THE SWISS VILLAGE, INDO-CHINESE IDOL. 





























PAVILION OF THE DUTCH Eaet snpee. HUNGARIAN PAVILION, BUILT OF ROUGH LUMBER. 


SOME ODD CORNERS AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES BURTON, SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHER FOR ‘‘ HARPER'S WEEKLY.” 
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PRESENT APPEARANCE 
F THE EXPOSITIO 


BY EDWARD INSLEY 





T is not only tiring—one endures that more or 
less cheerfully as a necessary evil, like the dis- 
comfort of travelling or the extortion of hotel- 
—_. But to tramp around for weary hours, 
guide-book in hand, unable to see even a respecta- 
ble minority of the manifold attractions de- 

scribed, is annoying. And to learn later that some 
section was “opened” after one passed, to retrace 
these steps and then see little more than was to be 
seen before, to repeat this process day after day, is 
too much for frail human nature to bear with equa- 
nimity. However, there is no alternative. 

Yet the Parisians themselves 
seem to like it. Sunday they go 
in constantly increasing thou- 
sands and on Thursdays—the 
school holiday instead of Satur- 
day—they take the children. The 
tickets of admission cost almost 
nothing—twelve cents is the 
ruling price. And it interests 
them to watch the making of the 
Exposition. They have all spring, 
summer, and fall ahead of them, 
no worry about time—nor hotel bills. The Exposition 
authorities themselves do not appear to be worrying 
about time either. Only the American tourist finds 
it inconvenient. He will be going on to Oberammergau 
soon, and then on his return spend a couple of weeks 
more in Paris than he had intended, and also a few 
more dollars than he had expected it to cost him. 
Paris loses nothing by this arrangement. Meanwhile 
he may see Paris itself. It is the best time of the 
year to do so, and there is more to see than in any 
other city in the world: Americans who are making 
their first visit to France this year will be apt to give 
too much time to the Exposition and not enough to 
Paris. Those who have come too early, hoping to get 
back home in June, must be excep But most of 
these have “ done” Paris before. 

To “do” the Exposition, the guide-book is as ne- 
cessary as in viewing those more or 
less apocryphally historic places of 
which the conventional description 
runs, “On this lovely spot once 
stood,” ete., only we have in the latter 
instance the assistance of the untram- 
melled imagination, whereas at the 
Exposition these flights of fancy are 
discouraged by seers 2 unlovely reali- 
ties. I know of nothing so susceptible 
to environment as the guide-book. 
Read in the right place and at the 
right time, it may be as full of in- 
terest and as thrilling as a historical 
novel. 

Get a guide-book before sailing and 
read it en route. Many were written 
months too early and contain inaccu- 
racies—one, otherwise meritorious, 
was issued so hastily that the proof- 
reader made the author say that 
French officials were “ iniquitous ” 
instead of “ ubiquitous.” ou will 
save much valuable time, however, by studying the 
plan of the Exposition in advance. 

It is a difficult scheme to comprehend in its en- 
tirety when first approached, for it seéms to have 
neither — nor ending. There is no starting- 
— nor central location from which the other parts 
ead or radiate. Most of the numerous painstaking 
descriptions that have been written are useful only to 
explain what one actually sees. The mind fails to re- 
tain a dreary procession of statements, with no frame- 
work to hold them together. The best characteriza- 
tion of its geodetic outline I have seen, likened it to 





a huge dumbbell. The upper end of the dumbbell,- 


however, is twice as large as the lower one, and the 
two are not parallel, the lower dipping to the right 
at an angle of about forty-five d The river 
forms the connecting bar, but is curved, describing al- 
most a quarter-cirele to the left from the Pont de la 
Concorde down stream to the southwest, 

Bearing in mind this general 
outline, the larger or Champ de 
Mars end of the dumbbell may be 
described briefly. Two-thirds of it 
are on the left or Eiffel Tower 
side of the river, and the other 
third on the Trocadéro side, The 
Champ de Mars will be more of 
a centre for the Exposition than 
any other part, although it is the 
farthest away from the main en- 





trance, or Porte Monumentale. This is because it al- 
ways has been so in past expositions, because the ex- 
hibits in this locality are somewhat_more important 
than in any other, and because the Eiffel Tower, and 
the larger of the many side attractions are there. The 
promenade or open space is also wider, and will be 
more elaborately arranged than the smaller Esplanade 
des Invalides. The buildings are more pretentious, and 
culminate in a tour de foree at the end of the Champ, 
the Chateau d’Eau, a great waterfall which is to be 
illuminated with electricity—sometime in the future. 
Yet this principal section of a is the most 
backward of all. It will be the last to acquire the 
finishing-touches. When will that be? Before July 1, 
robably. 

r There are many things to see there now, if one has 
the forbearance to ignore what is not ready. But 
here are such important groups as Agriculture, Food 
Products, Textiles, Mining, and Education, which every 
one will want to’see complete, and there is no hope for 
that this month. -Across the river on the Trocadéro 
side the interesting colonial exhibits are approaching 
completion. . The dark-skinned natives from every 
quarter of the globe have already made themselves 
tho: ly at home. “The liar Oriental music 
lures crowds to the Algerian Street. The Russian 
national pavilion, which is located here instead of on 
the Quai d’Orsay, has been opened and is the main at- 
craction, however. So far as it is now possible to 
judge, it is the most interest- 
ing of all the national pavil- 
ions. A small Russian band 
plays good music, and the 
building is packed with 
crowds.” The Cuban and 
Hawaiian exhibits will be 
sought for by the Americans, 
but will not attract many 
foreigners, I fear. 

By the time this article 
gets into type, there will be 
an exposition at the other end 
of the “dumbbell ”’—the In- 
valides end—alone worth 
coming to Paris to see, and 
to see it well will take all the 
time any one cares ta devote 
to the task. The displays of the groups in the main 
buildings on the Esplanade des Invalides, including 
decoration, furniture, and diversified industries, are 
more advanced than in any other division, and are 
approaching completion. Both of the two beautiful 
Beaux-Arts palaces across the river have been opened. 
This end of the Exposition, therefore, may be said to 
be practically ready for the public. 

If anything more was needed to fix the present cen- 
tre of attraction near the Alexander III. bridge, the 
concerts by Sousa’s band have been amply sufficient. 
Its fine music has revived the weary spirits of the 
Americans especially, and added stimulus to the whole 
Exposition. 

ese two fine-art palaces will prove the greatest 
individual success of the Exposition proper. The 
buildings themselves are permanent structures cost- 
ing several million francs. The exhibits they contain 
will be the magnet, however. In the smaller palace, 
the future home of the Paris Salon, the retrospective 
exhibit, recruited mainly from the Louvre, comprises 





more tapestries than anything else. But the Grand 
Palace, with the contemporaneous exhibit, surprises 
and delights the most sanguine expectation. The 
French section naturally outranks the others, but all 
the leading nations, even ambitious little Japan, are 


. have received a different 


_ to see already on both 





well represented, and the combined result is the moat 
brilliant display of modern art ever gathered in one 
place. The classification by nationalities affords an in- 
terest which is lacking elsewhere—even in the Louvre. 

In their cursory aspect, 
the facades of stuceo and 
staff in the Esplanade des 
Invalides are scarcely less 
handsome than those in the 
Champ de Mars, but they 


style of treatment. The 
space between the two rows 
flanking the Esplanade be- 
ing narrower, as well as 
shorter, less was attempted 
in architectural effects, 
However, the panel-paint- 
ing on the outer walls of 
the crescent at the begin- 
ning of the Esplanade gives 
a brighter and more at- 
tractive appearance, at once 
resting and pleasing to the 
eye. 

Connecting the two main 
divisions of the Exposition is the river, both its banks 
erowded with auxiliary departments, the most im- 
portant group being the pavilions of the foreign nua- 
tions on the left bank. . On the opposite side, the 
Streets of Paris, old Paris, and the great glass con- 
servatories of the Horticultural exhibit are the chief 
features. Here will be found some of the Midway 
features of fragrant memory at Chicago, but they, 
break out in spots nearly.everywhere. There is m 
of the river; some of the 
foreign pavilions are open, old Paris was ready early, 
and the varied assortment of side shows is now gath- 
ering the first fruits of the harvest of silver. 

In giving this rough outline of the Exposition und 
its present condition, I have endeavored to avoid ex- 
cess of detail, in order to make it clear to readers 
3000 miles away, many of whom probably do not even 
know Paris. To fill it in cumaligale would require 
a work larger than the ten-volume report M. Picard 
wrote on the Exposition of 1889. Around the paral- 
lelograms of buildings containing the main exhibits 
are scores of smaller buildings. We find them scat- 
tered in and out of bounds wherever we go. Some of 
the most exquisite bits of designing are found in these 
small pavilions. None is inartistic. There are at 
least fifty of them worthy of at- 
tention for their architecture 
alone. With great ingenuity, 
they have been massed together 
without disturbing the trees, the 
latter sometimes remaining un- 
disturbed in the very centre of 
the walls, and still not destroy- 
ing the symmetry of design. - 
Trees even grow up through the 2 
roofs, the trunks being incased — 4 
in hollow pillars, with air-holes 4.27 
at the base for the roots to 2 
breathe. Neither the Chicago 
Fair nor that of 1889 affords an adequate comparison 
for what may be called this bijouterie of the Exposi- 
tion architecture. The United States alone has ten 
such “annexes.” Few of them were even ready for 
exhibits to be installed at the opening, and progress 
has been made slowly. 

Here is a generalization which must not be taken 
too literally: ¢ Distrust all pictures of Exposition 
buildings, except the two Beaux-Art Palaces, which 
show much space around them. And draw on your 
imagination rather than credulity for perspective and 
background except in the two Esplanades. The beauty 
of more than ninety per cent. of the buildings is- im- 
paired by the unfortunate necessity of crowding them 
together. The heterogeneous conglomeration of na- 
tional pavilions is particularly distressing. A due 
regard for perspective was nearly imposeible from the 
first. After the two ends of the “dumbbell” were 

lanned, the landscape artist drew his salary and quit. 

ven the river has lost totally this desirable feature, 
with its elaborately decorated bridges at frequent in- 
tervals, and the plethora of detail! on its two. banks. 

The two yey ood spaces, the Esplanade des In- 
valides and the p de Mars, obviously required 
perspective treatment. In these two places alone do 
we find any continuity and regularity of plan. The 
Eiffel Tower made the Champ de Mars problem dif.- 
ficult, but the big structure has been made as unob- 
jectionable as possible. From the Trocadéro on the 
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right bank the view sweeps 
across the bridge, under the 
legs of the Tower, through the 
broad avenue lined with 
white palaces, and on to the 
Chateau d’Eau at the far end. 

The other example of per- 
spective and far the better 
one—from the Champs Ely- 
sées to the Invalides—is very 
pleasing. It begins with the 
broad space between the beau- 
tiful art palaces, crosses the 
handsome Alexander III. bridge, and then passing 
through the Esplanade, the vista is crowned with the 
dome of the Invalides. There is too much detail per- 
haps with the forest of spires and minarets on either 
side, but these serve to relieve the glaring brightness 
of the gilded Pegassi on the big stone pylons of the new 
bridge, give a harmonious setting for the golden dome 
of the Invalides, and lend a gala aspect to the picture 
quite in keeping with the idea of an. exposition. 

The use of perspective and the perfection of trans- 
portation facilities were the two triumphs of the 
World's Fair. It is in these two respects that the 
Exposition of 1900 is inferior to that of 1893. In 
nearly all others it is superior. But such comparisons 
are unfair to both Paris and Chicago, Each made 
the most of its opportunities. Paris could not go out 
of the city for its site without losing more than would 
be gained. And it was not possible for Chicago to 
obtain the same amount of co-operation either by 
foreign governments or individual exhibitors. Even 
petty Balkan‘states have national buildings at Paris 
this vear which outrank those of some great nations 
at Chieago. To wish for another World's Fair in the 
heart of Paris, with all that made it great and all that 
makes Paris greater, is to court the fate of Prester 
John, who, according to the veracious narrative in 
“Orlando Furioso,” was stricken blind because he 
wanted to annex Paradise. 

An enormous amount of money has been spent in 
making this record-breaking Exposition, and there are 
indications which lead one to believe that if the govern- 
ment were to make a frank confession, the delay in 
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completing the Exposition would be better understood. 
Where so much remains to be done, one would expect 
to find large forces of workmen employed—even night 
and day. But the spirit of activity which was ob- 
served just prior to the formal opening has not been 
maintained. A surprisingly small number of men 
seems to be at work—and the progress is amazingly 
slow. 

A disingenuous attempt is made to put the blame on 
the exhibitors. They do not deserve it. Had they 





been given adequate facilities, most of them would 
have been ready by or soon after the premature open- 
ing of April 15. Their cars were tied up on the tracks, 
the buildings were not ready. Even those who are 
installed dare not keep open goods that can be dam- 
aged by an inch or more of dust per day. 

Not enough men are employed on the buildings and 
grounds. Why? And there is the additional factor 
to be considered that the laboring-man in France, just 


. 


as in England or anywhere outside of America, will 
not work faster under pressure. He will do just so 
much and no more. 

At this writing the power plant for the big fair is 
not ready. No wheels have begun to turn. A large 
part of the Exposition—much of the main exhibit and 
many of the more important side attractions—is abso- 
lutely dependent upon the power to be supplied by the 
Exposition authority. This exeuses the unprepared- 
ness of many. What a farce to start a big enterprise 
like this a month or more before power is available to 
turn the wheels! 

The United States has suffered more than others 
from this untoward condition of affairs. With 2000 
car-loads of exhibits tied up in railroad yards the com- 
mission has been helpless. With thousands more ex- 
hibitors than any other nation, it was at a disad- 
vantage to begin with. And to cap the climax, there 
has been no power for the machinery even after it was 
installed—and the United States leads the world in 
machinery. No foreign nation has had as good or as 
hard-working a national commission at Paris. Its 
efforts have been nullified to some extent through no 
fault of its own. 

There was delay in opening the American pavilion. 
It should be remembered in this connection, as well as 
in others, that the workmen have been French, not 
American, that capable men are not to be had just now 
for the asking, and that they take their time in com- 
pleting a job. Many of the na- 
tional pavilions have been opened 
informally and the work has gone 
on afterwards. It was decided to 
wait until the arrival of Sousa’s 
band for the formal opening of the 
American building, and the ex- 
act date was contingent upon the 
convenience of President Loubet. 
The building itself will be vigor- 
ously criticised for its design 
and as warmly defended. But 
Americans have no reason to be _ ) 
ashamed of their country at the = \ 
Paris Exposition. 

Paris, May 8, 1900. 















The Coming Total 
Solar Eclipse 


BY PROFESSOR HAROLD JACOBY 
\* the weather is clear on the 28th of this month, 
we shail have an astronomical display which will 
not disappoint people like the expected meteor 
shower of last November. In the present state of 
astronomical science, it is possible to predict the 
time of an eclipse so accurately that the error 
will never exceed a very small fraction of a minute. 
The eclipse of May 28 next will be visible in the 
United States throughout a strip of territory about 
seventy-five miles wide, and extending from New Or- 
leans to Norfolk, Virginia. This is called the path of 
totality, and persons stationed anywhere in that path 
will be able to see the total phase. The comparat:vely 
unimportant partial phase can be seen from a much 
wider extent of territory, and the degree of obscuration 
will be greater in proportion to the nearness of the ob- 
serving station to the totality path. The complete 
obscuration will oceur in New Orleans at 7.30 A.M., 
and will iast 73 seconds. In Norfolk it will happen 
at $8.53 a.m., and the duration will be 102. seconds. 
At intermediate points, such as Mobile, Montgomery, 
and Raleigh, totality will be visible at an hour inter- 
mediate between those given for New Orleans and Nor- 
folk: and the duration of totality will also fall be- 
tween the extreme values of 73 and 102 seconds. 
Numerous astronomical expeditions have been sent 
out to various faverable stations along the line of 
totality. The United States Naval Observatory, the 
Lick Observatory in California, Harvard College Ob- 


























FRAME-WORK FOR AN ECLIPSE CAMERA. 
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TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE OF JANUARY 22, 1898. 


From Photographs taken by the Lick Observatory 
Expedition at Jeur, India. 


























TRACK OF THE COMING ECLIPSE. 


servatory, and numerous other college institutions are 
represented. The attention of observers will be direct- 
ed especially to searching for an “ intra-Mercurial 
planet and to a study of the solar corona. 

The suspected intra-Mercurial planet has been an 
object of extreme interest to astronomers for many 
years. Certain slight but significant discrépancies 
exist between the observed motions of one of the known 
planets and those predicted by mathematical theory. 
It is possible that these might be elucidated and per- 
haps explained altogether if we could find another 
small planet circling the sun in a little orbit interior 
to that of Mercury. Indeed, one or two astronomers 
have thought they had actually detected this little 
fellow very close to the darkened sun during a total 
eclipse. Confirmation of these observations may per- 
haps be obtained in a satisfactory way by photog- 
raphy; and therefore this method will be employed 
on a very elaborate scale at the coming eclipse. The 
details have been worked out by the Harvard astrono- 
mers. They have constructed a very large telescopic 
camera, having nine sensitive plates arranged in a 
curved mounting like the inside of a hollow globe. In 
this way all the plates are situated at the same dis- 
tance from the lens, and on every plate a picture in 
perfect focus will be obtained. Each picture will cover 
only a small part of the sky, but the combination of 
nine plates will give us a photograph representing a 
very large region surrounding the eclipsed sun. The ex- 


posure will be made during totality, so that the sup- 
posed planet’s faint light will not be overcome by the 
brilliant sun. It is only during a total solar eclipse 
that we can even hope for a chance to see this suspect- 
ed and elusive planet. 

The other object of study, the corona, is of even 
greater interest than the planet. The blazing ball of 
the sun that we see ordinarily is surrounded by a 
faint luminous halo called the corona. We can see 
it only at total eclipses, when the brilliant central 
dise is entirely obscured. At all other times the or- 
dinary solar light illuminates our terrestrial atmos- 
phere, and makes it so bright that we cannot see the 
faint corona through it. But during the few seconds 
of totality this corona, the most beautiful and impres- 
sive sight in nature, blazes forth in all its glory. Then 
only is it possible to photograph it, and thus fix for 
future study an indelible record of its form and ap- 
pearance. 

Our illustrations exhibit some of the latest results 
obtained by eclipse-observers. The corona pictures 
were made at Jeur, India, by Professor Campbell of the 
Lick Observatory. His photographs show quite plain- 
ly the “ protuberances,” or curved red flames that flash 
out hundreds of thousands of miles into space from the 
sun’s surface. They also exhibit the beautiful coronal 
structure; and for the first time seem to point to a 
connection between these flames and the coronal 
streamers. The picture of the 40-foot photoheliograph 
was made at the time of the 1889 eclipse in central 
Africa. On that occasion cloudy weather prevented 
actual observations, but the picture gives a good idea 
of improvised eclipse arrangements for mounting in- 
struments. The chart showing the eclipse track across 
the United States was issued by the United States 
Weather Bureau, and will be found very useful by per- 
sons desiring to select a convenient place to see this 
interesting astronomical event. 





























THE PHOTOHELIOGRAPH IN AFRICA, 188g. 
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NE phase of the war in South Africa has 
not received much notice, because events 
of strictly military importance have over- 
shadowed it completely. It is the “ hu- 
man interest” side of a siege, such as 
Ladysmith and Kimberley passed through, 
and such as Mafeking is now enduring. That phase 
has to do with the actual life of the people, the real 
residents of the place, enduring privations that never 
come except in time of war—facing death by cannon 
balls and pestilence; stricken with terror, now hope- 
ful, now despondent; too deeply affected when relief 
comes to be demonstrative. Correspondents are usu- 
ally too busy to obtain this story, and when they do 
refer to it their point of view is that of the Uitlander 
or military man whose lot has been thrown tempo- 
rarily in a new place. The dramatic military events 
of the siege are set forth, but the daily longing and 
\ 
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praying of the people for the end seldom find ex- 
pression, unless it be in some diary or letters of an 
inhabitant to a friend or relative. Between the lines 
of such an account the story of an ordeal that tries 
men’s souls may be read. 

All the world knows that Kimberley was besieged 
for 124 days, from October 14, 1899, to February 15, 
1900, and it is known generally that the defensive 
forces consisted of only 4700 men, 600 of whom were 
regulars. Cecil Rhodes was shut up in the place all 
the time, as every one knows. For several weeks 
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there was flash-light communication between the be- 
leaguered place and the relieving column. What the 
flashes said the people of the city almost never knew. 
We all know that the skilful employees of the De 
Beers Diamond Company made a big gun that did 
excellent service ip defence of the place; that prac- 
tically there were two sustained periods of bombard- 
ment; that the people lived in shelters in their yards; 
and that finally about 2500 women and children were 
lowered from 500 to 1550 feet into the diamond-mines, 
where they remained four days, until General French’s 
soldiers dashed into the place late one afternoon, 
and the women who had remained aboveground near- 
ly pulled, in their delight, the first horseman from 
his mount as he came in. 

We know that the people got their water from a 
diamond-mine when the Boers seized the water-works; 
that the military authorities took charge of the food- 
supply; that the brilliant American engineer, George 
Labram, who made the big gun and did so much for 
the place, was killed by a shell; that the chief news- 
paper of the place was compelled to cease publication 
tor having criticised the military authorities; that a 
scandal arose over the conduct of Cecil Rhodes; that 
there was occasional fighting in the suburbs, and all 
that. But who knows what the people were thinking 
of, and who knows what it meant to be under mar- 
tial law? Who knows how irksome it seemed to be 
compelled to have lights out at nine o’clock; to stand 
in line to get your meat ration doled out to you; to 
be in constant fear of death when you see your neigh- 
bors’ houses shattered by shells, and women and chil- 
dren killed on the streets and in their homes by them; 
to long for news of the actual situation, and have the 
military authorities not only not give you any, but 
affect an indifference as to whether you get any or 
not: to steal a little water at night for your garden, 
and then to feel the pangs of conscience for doing so? 
Who knows that phase of life in a beleaguered town 
in these days? And then who could have ever ima- 
gined that elaboration of finance whereby one could 
send and receive money by flash-light? This was 
done repeatedly in and out of Kimberley, and al- 
though it was only another form of sending money 
by telegraph, there was a novelty about the method to 
which one could properly apply the word unique. 

Such a story of a siege am the stand-point of the 
masses has been written—set down day by day—by Dr. 
E. Oliver Ashe, who was surgeon to the Kimberley 
Hospital during the siege. Dr. Ashe is what would 
be called one of the leading residents of the city. His 
duties took him everywhere in town during the siege, 
and in the account that he has written to friends in 
the old country there is scarcely a page that does 
not reveal the fact that even so prominent a man as 
he actually knew nothing of what was going on. from 
the military stand-point, the military authorities not 
thinking it worth while to take the people into their 
confidence even in matters that would have given 
them comfort and have done no harm. One gets, how- 
ever, a stirring picture of the actual life of the place 
aside from the military situation, and that is what 
makes Dr. Ashe’s story valuable. 

Kimberley was not attacked during the siege; it 
was bombarded almost constantly, now severely and 
again in a perfunctory way. The Boers could be seen 
rarely, and when they were in sight in the far dis- 
tance glasses usually had to be used to see them 
clearly. It was the monster shells dropping into 
town, the fact that the water-supply and railroad 
communication were cut off, that told the people there 





was a siege. Three or four times, in the effort to 
protect the cattle that were set to grazing in the sub- 
urbs, or to spy out the land near by, there was rifie- 
shooting between the defenders and the Boers, but 
there was no enemy in sight all the time. The situa- 
tion was the more strained on that account; the enemy 
was like a phantom. 

Dr. Ashe tells how there was a parade of the home 
forces; how Cecil Rhodes came in just before the 
railroad was cut; how supplies were cut off; how the 
cattle were brought near to town, and how raiding 
and then fighting with rifles began. Then the “ hoot- 
ers ’—the whistles on the De Beers mines—summoned 
the men of the place to their posts at every alarm. 
From November 12 until the 18th there was a sus- 
tained bombardment, without much resulting damage. 
Then the Boers got a big gun and the defenders made 
theirs, and there was an artillery duel for many days. 
Finally help arrived in the distance and was checked 


























SEARCH AND SIGNAL LIGHT AT WESSELTON 
DURING SIEGE OF KIMBERLEY » 


within flash-light range. Again for a week, in Febru- 
ary, just before the siege was raised, another bom- 
bardment came and many persons were killed. Spon 
the women and children were taken to the mines for 
safety. 

There were traitors in town. After. the De Beers 
dynamite, stored in the suburbs, had been seized by 
the Boers and destroyed, a traitor placed some dyna- 
mite under the bridge in the centre of the city and 
tried to blow up the structure. Some traitors waved 
signals to the Boers one day while the shelling’ was 
going on. They were not punished, because their 
identification was not complete. And then there was 
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KENILWORTH BARRICADE DURING 


THE SIEGE, 


ROYAL ARTILLERY IN ACTION DURING THE SIEGE. 





the night when poor Labram’s fu- 
neral was held. As the procession 
started in the gloom for the grave- 
yard a rocket was sent up to tell the 
Boers where to shoot. The Dutch 
church was never hit, but the other 
churches were, which was not singu- 
lar, Dr. Ashe says, when you knew 
the circumstances. 

Bitter indeed is Dr. Ashe because 
the Boers shelled the town rather 
than the fortifications. There was 
the child who had just come out of 
a shell-proof and was nearly cut in 
two by a shell. A mother and six 
children were sitting down to break- 
fast, and a shell struck the table. It 
nearly wiped .out the family. Two 
of the little ones died in a few hours; 
the others were wounded terribly. 
Another -child was killed at its mo- 
ther’s breast. In his indignation Dr. 
Ashe says: 

“And this is what those Boers 








Here is a description of some: 
“Most of the shelters were made 
in the sides of the débris heaps which 
are almost all over the town. A deep 
trench was cut in the sloping side of 
the heaps, and then this was lined 

*and roofed with timber and galvan- 
ized iron, and a thick layer of earth 
was thrown on the top and banked 
up against the front face of the shel- 
ter. Several of these shelters were 
many yards long and had several 
openings, so that ple could get in 
and out easily. fn’ Beaconsfield, on 
one side of the main road, there was 
a big heap with an almost perpendicu- 
lar face, and here they just drove tun- 
nels straight into the heap. It looked 
very funny from the road to see these 
catacombs. 

“ The shell-proof places are ghastly 
little dog-holes, like the Black Hole of 
Caleutta, in most cases. Some of the 








call fair play. They must know that 
nearly all the men are in the forts 
and that very few people are left in 
town, and yet they fire not at the 
forts, but into the town. I have no 
doubt they will say they fired at the forts and their 
shells went too far.” 

A dozen or more women were killed. Shells would 
go plunging into houses, wrecking rooms and furniture, 
and a fine mess soine of the shells made. Narrow 
escapes were most common. Dr. Ashe tells of seeing 
shells burst almost by the score, as he had to go about 
the streets to his patients. Sometimes he and his 
companions hed to lie flat for a few moments to es- 
cape the flying pieces of broken shells. Repeatedly 
shells fell into the homes of the sick, and several times 
into the bed-rooms of the patients. Luckily, few of 
these shells burst. Here is one incident: 

“ Another shell fell into a room where a lady was in 
bed, just missed her hip, broke the side of the bed- 
stead into bits, and harmlessly buried itself in the 
foundation under the floor. Had it exploded, she 
would have been blown into bits.” 


BARKLY ROAD BARRIER, SHOWING 
CHILDREN REPRODUCED IN 


There were a dozen such narrow escapes, to say no- 
thing of those that took place on the streets con- 
stantly. The situation reached such a crisis that Dr. 
Ashe is moved to remark, in language that must ap- 
peal to the human side of every one in its blunt direct- 
ness: 

“IT sup if a doctor gets killed on duty his pa- 
tients will promptly say what a damned fool he was 
to come out, but if he stmys at home they say he is a 
cowardly cur for doing so. Any stick is good enough 
to whack a doctor with.” . 

Be it said to Dr. Ashe’s praise that he never shirked, 
and also be it remembered that all the physicians de- 
cided to treat every member of the defensive forces 


ree. 

And then there were the shelters. Every one built 
them. Some were pits in back yards; others were 
barricades in houses. 























Cecil Khodes. 


SANITARIUM DURING THE SIEGE, SHOWING MAXIM GUN ON VERANDA. 


NOTICE TO WOMEN AND 
THE HEAD-PIECE. 


rich people have put up good ones, 
double layers of sand-bags built up on 
their verandas to a decent height, and 
roofed with either sheet-steel or old 
railway iron or thick deals with 
plenty of sand-bags on top of them, 
and in these there has been some attempt at ventila- 
tion. But the poorer people have dug holes in their 
yards or gardens and roofed them with anything that 
came handy, and then either just sand-bags or the 
loose earth out of the hole was put on top. In these 
you can’t stand up, and there is no ventilation at all, 
so I guess they would be about as deadly as the Boer 
shells; but lots of people seem to find comfort in being 
in them.” 

Then there was constant trouble over the food. Dr. 
Ashe wanted all the condensed milk in town conserved 
for the infants. The aeonee authorities did not 
think it worth while to consult the physicians, who 
not only knew the sanitary conditions of the town, but 
the peculiarities of the people. 

One would not expect kindly feelings for the Boers 
from such a man, and Dr. Ashe’s are so bitter that 
they become amusing. He speaks of a prisoner who 
was shot in the head and lived three days. He adds, 
“He would likely have lived altogether, but they 
washed him, and, being a Boer, the shock to his sys- 
tem was so great that he succumbed.” Again, “ The 
average Boer is a filthy beast, and has less idea of 
sanitation and cleanliness than a hog.” 

“ Again, when our ambulance-wagons were out bring- 
ing in the wounded at any of the fights, I think I am 
correct in stating that the Boers invariably fired at 
them when. they were within range, though each wagon 
carried a big Red Cross flag. They are not even decent 
savages, but just a cross between a Bushman and a 
baboon, only more ignorant than either of their par- 
ents.” 

Dr. Ashe has very little to say regarding Cecil 
Rhodes, and ignores the scandal connected with 
Rhodes’s food entirely. This extract, however, shows 
his opinion of Rhodes: ; 

“ Rhodes turned up here, too, the last day the rail- 
way was open. Many ag. were wild with him, 
thinking that he would an additional inducement 
to the Boers to attack us, but I think it was very 
plucky of him to come and stand by the town which 
made him, and with which he is so intimately con- 
nected. He did not stay idle long, but began at once 
to raise a regiment of his own, the Kimberly Light 
Horse, paying for everything in connection with it out 
of his own pocket.” 

Once Rhodes was stopped by a guard, and Dr. Ashe 
relates this result: 

“ Rhodes fumed and blustered and said he had never 
heard of such insolence, but the guard was firm, so 
Rhodes burst out laughing, and produced a permit to 
pass the barrier without being searched. He was just 
trying it on. Whatever else he may be, he is no cow- 
ard; he goes through the barrier and rides far out on 
the veldt almost every afternoon, with only one or 
two friends and no escort at all. He always wears 
white flannel trousers and is most conspicuous. 

And so the siege finally came to an end. Just be- 
fore relief came Dr. Ashe went down into the mines 
where the women and children were staying, and of 
this he says: “Walking around and dodging the 
sleeping babies reminded me of a visit I made to that 
place near Brigg where the sea-gulls nest. There you 
could hardly put a foot down without damaging ez: 
or young birds, and it was just the same here.” And 
when relief came, Dr. Ashe says: “The scene in the 
town and at the club can’t be described. It was 
quieter than you would have expected. Everybody was 
far too deeply moved to be noisy.” 
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— quick and hot now that he scarce- 
— ly considered into what he might 
be advancing. Somewhere upon 
the eastern corners of Lynsea was 
the cordon moving upon him slow- 
ly, quietly, as“irresistibly as Fate. 
Yet, towards othe CoP emg Bo 
eunni t m that 
thal SRAM aot WGK fer a docond 
attempt upon the jetty and the 
cuttér, but would trust to finding 
him hidden in the coverts of thac 
island. _ 

So he picked his road to the val- 
ley of the homestead. 

The spirit he had drunk mount- 
ed in his head and drove him for- 
ward recklessly. He thirsted for 
an encounter, all his customary 
prudence dispersed by the ascend- 
ing fumes; and in the grove of 
tamarisks, which he had now 
reached, he turned uncertainly 
with his gaze towards the invisible 
house. At length he altered his 
direction, .and instead of moving 
downward’ to the beach, began to 
climb by+ the devious pathways 
toWards the gardens. The silent 
indifferent stars held the sky, free 
of cloud or wind; outside the 
gentle sounds of the ocean there 
was nothing broke the stillness 
‘and peace of. the homestead. The 
house stood before him, a dim 
mass of whiteness, and out of one 
shining eye poured the rays of a 
candle in an upper story. He drew 
nearer, and as he did so noises 
streamed from the declivities tow- 
ards the east, betraying to him the 
approach of the hunters. Laugh- 
ing softiy, he crossed the terrace, 





WARBURTON STOOD WITH THE LETTER IN HIS HAND. 


CHAPTER X 


SIR STEPHEX CARMICHAEL SWOONS 


ARBURTON stood with the letter in 
his hand, surveying it, in that uncer- 
tain light, with a heart that throbbed 
beyond its habit. The vista of a his- 
tory spread out before him and nar- 


rowed into the distance. There was 
that in his knowledge now that would string up these 
Carmichaels higher than Haman. He interpreted the 
letter boldly and with wit; there was no chance to go 
behind it; it scored a deeper .crime still upon that 
family. Sir Stephen Carmichael, he remembered, had 
purchased the island some thirteen years since. Whence 
had he come? No doubt his record might be traced, if 
it were of any value to trace a record in the past, 
with these infamous witnesses to his treason. The 
man himself had spoken of his Irish blood, and there 
was the fount of this treachery. Away upon the coast 
of the Pas-de-Calais lay the vast army of the Emperor 
which had been gathered for the destruction of Eng- 
land. He waited there upon his flat, but he. was 
known to have agents in Great Britain, spies and go- 
hetweens, that would carry him information and stir 
up the disaffected elements of the kingdom. It had 
been always the hope of those Irish rebels to obtain 
the assistance of the French; they had aspired for 
that end a dozen times, and dozens had perished in 
the conspiracy. There was ever a cry across the 
water to the partisans of the Revolution. Houses had 
been dishonored for it, men had died for it, and wo- 


men had wept. Well, there was one more house for 
dishonor, one more man for death, and one more 
woman for tears. He understood now the meaning of 


those kegs of powder, so carefully stored in the vault. 
Nay. he had a clearer appreciation of the hostility of 
the Carmichaels towards himself. They were not only 
smugglers; they were something worse. They had a 
deeper secret to guard than even he had fancied. 

lie put the letter in his pocket and went back to his 
food. He had no fear of that comatose hog that 
grunted on the floor. A lively emotion of triumph 
fitied and inspired him and moved him to exhilaration, 
so that he drank. deeply and was borne upon brandy 
into a yet greater intoxication. When he reflected 
upon what he had in store against the Carmichaels 
he could have laughed aloud. He grew restless to be 
about this business, and, finishing his glass, clambered 
hastily over the side of the ship and made his way 
to the gallery by which he had entered. 

He issued into the night among the junipers, with 
the soft cool breath of the wind in his face, and that 
face he set steadily towards the house of the Car- 
michaels. His brain, usually slow and calm, was so 

Begun in Harrer’s Weexty No. 2259. 


and put his face against the win- 
dow nearest, peering in. Then he 
turned the handle, which gave, 
and he entered for the first time 
that house of traitors. He closed 
the window gently and looked out upon the lawn, and 
he thought that he could make out a figure passing by. 
“*Twas just in time,” said he to himself. “ None will 
look for me here, and I shall be free of the boat when 
they go by.” He left the window and felt his way along 
the wall, until he happened upon a door, which opening, 
he passed through and fourd himself in an ill-lighted 
chamber. It was long and lined to the ceiling with 
books—a library, the place of a student rather than of 
smugglers and assassins. Assiduously his glance went 
about the walls, prying into dark corners, and then, 
passing the single faintly burning lamp, lighted upon 
a gray shadow at the far end of the room. 

Sir Stephen Carmichael sat in a huge chair, a book 
resting on his knee, and his quick fine eyes fastened 
upon the intruder. He was so still and equable in his 
bearing that Warburton doubted if he were not asleep, 
or dead maybe; and that long and shrunken body 
looked somewhat pitiful and frail, as if inviting com- 
passion, not the deadly penalty of sin. Yet no such 
thought made any appeal to Warburton, who saw 
before him one that harbored criminals, and was him- 
self the most criminal of all—a traitor to his King and 
country. He was glad to be thrust thus upon his 
enemy in the heat and ardor of his vengeance; his 
mind contemplated no mercy, doabted not nor wa- 
vered. Full and serenely master of itself, yet shaken 
with a warm intestine passion, his will confronted 
Sir Stephen, and from something in that iron regard 
the old man winced and quailed. He had in truth 
spent uncomfortable days for some time past. Alert 
as was his fancy and vigorous his intellect, he paid 
the debt of his race in a certain odd superstition of 
mind. He was held by spells and swayed by signs and 
tokens which duller blood would not recognize. Luck 
and fate were not mere words to him, nor even ethereal 
and intangible abstractions used to mark and cover 
over ignorance; they were fiercely real, and had fought 
till now for him with incredible constancy. Yet the 
advent of this cool-eyed stranger had struck him with 
doubt, then with impatience, and at last with dismay. 
He had not realized how greatly separate were these 
two spirits that differently animated his own race 
and that of Warburton. The stubbornness of the 
younger man alarmed him, and above all his trick of 
secrecy it loomed formidable before him. Here was 
no loose blabbing tongue, with the common English 
phlegm, but that intolerable and maddening quiet, with 
good temper, resistance, sil , and a strong will 
which was apparent‘in‘every werd or act, Sir Stephen 
Carmichael was growing old, and suffered physically ; 
and maybe it was in part owing to this failing power 
that he had lost confidence; yet he had still authority 
over his features, and nothing appeared on his face of 
all this as he looked on Warburton—as little, indeed, 
as was written on the young man’s countenance. 


BY H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 


“T have trespassed a third time, sir,” said the latter, 
bowing ceremoniously. 

“No doubt this time with a better excuse, Mr. 
Warburton,” replied the old man, quietly. “Yet If 
beg you will get on with your business and be done, 
for I can ill support a long interview.” 

“Ah, sir,” said Warburton, gravely, “indeed I 
grieve to see one of your honorable family in such an 
evil plight. °Tis the gout you suffer frem, I believe.” 

“IT pray you, sir, make haste and be done,” said Sir 
Stephen, impatiently. 

“My dear sir,” said Warburton, with a great ef- 
fusion of manner, “I will do my best to oblige you. | 
will come to the point, and that is one which will prick 
you pretty nearly, if I am a judge.” Sir Stephen 
waved his hand with some nervous irritation. “I am 
a slow, dull-witted fellow,” resumed the other, “ and 
I would not pit myself against such bright creatures 
as your sons, but I can put two and two together to 
make four.” 

“It would sometimes be best that they should make 
only three, Mr. Warburton,” said Sir Stephen, slowly. 

“ Aye; I take your meaning, sir,” returned War- 
burton. “ You are good enough to warn me, as I have 
been warned before by your forethought. But this I 
assure you, that my mind is mathematical, and in 
sums of addition I can make no mistake. No, sir, I 
must make it four, and four I make it.” 

“ Well, sir?” said Sir Stephen, sardonically, for.he 
was now sharp and resolute, quite master of himself. 

“ Well, I have no long business with you, sir,” went 
on Warburton. “It is soon told, and the telling is 
that in return for your consideration of me I am 
to offer you back a warning on your own part. I warn 
you that I hold your secret.” 

Sir Stephen laughed gently. “My faith, sir, but 
this is ancient history,” he said. “I think we were 
all agreed upon what you knew, Mr. Warburton, and 
agreed upon this, too, that what you knew was dan- 
— and that you should be suffered to exchange it 
or something else.” 

“You are graciousness itself,’ Warburton replied, 
“ but I think you do not catch my meaning, sir. I have 
said that i hold your secret, and I leave you to guess 
how much that means. There- may be anything be- 
tween a trifle and a matter of supreme gravity in such 
a phrase.” 

“T am no hand at guessing,” said Sir Stephen, but 
his face had undergone a slight change; its expression 
was set, and his voice was quieter. 

“Yet I may not leave without acquainting you,” 
said Warburton. “Let me jog your wit, sir, which 
should be sharp, being Irish.” The old man cast him 
a searching glance, and slowly lifted his book from 
his knee. 

“T am afraid that your efforts are vain, sir,” he 
said. “I know you to be a dangerous man, and you 
have the credit of that comp'iment. But I am in no 
humor to talk with -you, and it is not customary to 
play guess-work of business. Say what you must say 
and go.” 

He spoke with asperity and also with dignity, but 
Warburton even now could not deny himself the satis- 
faction of using his fears as a cat does those of a 
captured mouse. He knew well enough that Sir 
Stephen Carmichael was wondering exactly how much 
he ecw: was fearing he knew all, yet was resolved not 
to go too far in his speech until he had discovered. 

“Tt may be, sir,” said Warburton, “that I wrong 
you in supposing you privy to these things. You 
yourself shall be the judge of that. But there is no 
doubt that this property of yours is used for the Free 
Trade, and that one of your sons, at least, is a partner 
in it.” 

“Why, that is so, as I believe, Mr. Warburton,” 
said Sir Stephen, politely; and there came into his 
voice a faint note of relief. 

“°Tis a serious matter, sir,” said Warburton. 

“No doubt ’tis that,” said the other, nodding. “|! 
make you a present of it. I dare say that you can 
manage it with Nicholas; I leave it in his hands.” 

The thrust made Warburton smile. “Once more I 
can only bow to your generosity, sir,” he said. 

“ And now if I may conclude our business is over,” 
went on Sir Stephen, pointing at the door, “ you will 

rhaps do me the favor to retire, and maybe you shall 

nd my son ready to your hand.” 

“ Nay, my dear sir, but that is half only of my busi- 
ness,” inter Warburton, lightly. ‘“ There is more 
behind.” The Baronet sank back heavily inte his chair, 
with his arms along the wood-work, and his moving 
eyes upon his tormentor. “I had the privilege to 
make a new discovery this day. “Twas an accident, 
but I bless my long legs that took me thither. Do you 
know some caves upon the island, sir? Well, there is 
a very drunken sailor at this moment in hiding there, 
who parted with some news to me not an hour since.” 

Sir Stephen stirred. “ What news?” he asked, short- 
ly, but his gaze never left Warburton’s face, shifting 
over it tensely and vigilantly. 

“ Why, the cave is full of gunpowder,’ 


’ 


said he. 


“Indeed, I know not what their merchandise may 
be,” said Sir Stephen. “You tell me news. Gun- 
powder, is it?” 
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“Good wine, sir, good wine; and good brandy, if I 
may judge from what I have drunk in Marlock. But 
on occasion powder, there’s no doubt.” 

“°Tis very interesting,” remarked the Baronet. _ 

“Yes, sir, and there is more frie: that. This 
drunken Frenchman is —— strange TS; 
Sir Stephen started visibly, and then ccattaied bis 
self; “and one of them I wed lest he should lose 
it. Indeed, as ’twas —— to nego I — free 
to e myself a post for you. ybe you will recog- 
ad Ge meme of aa corres: ent,” and with that 
he drew the letter from his pocket and displayed it be- 
fore the old man’s eyes. : 

But he was silent for a time, showing now no emo- 





SIR STEPHEN 


tion on his face, and then he said, slowly: “‘ What use, 
sir, is it, that you will make of all this? I imagine 
that it is not for a jest that you come to tell me this.” 

“You are right,” said Warburton, soberly. “I am 
not used to waste my time, even though the sport 
should tempt me. I tell you this because I desire to 
give you a warning, as I have said.” 

“You mean,” said Sir Stephen, “that you would 
make some terms with us.” 

“No, I will have no damnable compromise,” said 
he, with an oath. “It is not for that I have spent my 
time and run my risks here. I swore to hunt down 
those that accomplished the foul murder of my friend 
and those that abetted it. But in a little, sir, I found 
the task widen under my hand, and you know how 
that came about. I seek a cruel assassin, and what 
do I find? Why, a nest of traitors, a pack of bravos— 
a house that holds not one single member but is con- 
taminated with its disease and vice. This island har- 
bors and feeds a brood of vipers, and they must per- 
ish. That is my warning.” 

Sir Stephen Carmichael’s eyes. wandered restlessly 
over the young man’s face as he spoke with this heat 
and not a little dignity, but his tone was unchanged 
in his reply. 

“You forget, Mr. Warburton, that it is you who 
have had your warning, and now stand in some dan- 
ger.” 
“From your son!” said he, with an exclamation cf 
angry impatience. “From your son! Do you think 
I do not know that? I am quite aware how I stand, 
and that the island is being beat for me this very 
moment. And if I am taken, do you suppose I do not 
understand what that signifies? Bah! but I shall not 
be taken; and I am here because I am of that confi- 
dence, to warn you.” 

His words flowed quickly and with more feeling 
than he was accustomed to exhibit, yet his senses 
were not greatly dulled by that emotion. Out of the 
tail of his eye he saw Sir Stephen’s hand go slowly, 
as if stricken with palsy, across the arm of the chair, 
and pass in that decrepitude to a little round table 
that stood by. The act was noticed, yet hardly appre- 
ciated, until of a sudder he made a discovery in an- 
other glance. One swift step took him to the table, 
and the next instant he had snatched up the pistol 
that lay upon it, with which between his fingers he 
turned fiercely upon the other. 

“What! the devil!” said he, blazing with his pas- 
sion, “ you would butcher me so coldly as that? By 
God! but I think these Carmichaels be the very spawn 
of Satan, with their handsome looks and foul treach- 
ery. There is no vice this blood of yours does not 
hold, and you shall all swing together for it; by God, 
you shall!” 

Sir Stephen’s hand still rested upon the table. 
‘ Sir,” said he, “I was about to have said ere this 
gross and unmannerly outbreak that it was not from 
my son that you stood in danger, but rather from 
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myself, first. Nay, not that pistol,” he said, nodding 
coolly towards it. “I am no friend to such methods. 
But I was considering that after such discoveries as 
you have made to me, and what has passed, there is 
no choice left you but to give me the honor of a 


“ A meeting!” said Warburton, in amazement. “ You 
are bedrid, man.” 

* You cannot escape on that plea,” said Sir Stephen, 
with a sneer, and for the first time there leaped into 
his face a look of Nicholas, a look of black and angry 
passion. “If you will be good enough to take down 
that pair of swords behind you.”- * 


“Sir Stephen,” said Warburton; more coolly, “ you 





LEANED BACK UPON THE TABLE, SUPPORTING HIMSELF. 


know not what you are about. 
a crippled man.” 

“You fear,” said Sir Stephen, sharply. “Give me 
the sword.” x 

“T will give you no such thing,” said Warburton, ob- 
stinately. 

Sir Stephen’s eyes flashed in a fresh blaze. “I will 
take a course to make you, coward!” he. cried, harsh- 
ly, and as if with a wrench rose in his chair and flung 
an iron inkstand ——_ at Warburton’s head. It 
struck him in the neck, opening a’ red and ragged 
wound below the ear, and the victim of this unex- 
pected conduct fell back before the blow and then 
leaped forward. 

“Now some one shall judge between us, whether 
*tis you or I play the coward,” he said between his 
teeth, and he threw one of the swords towards his 
assailant. Sir Stephen Carmichael kaned- back upon 
the table, supporting himself in position- with one 


I may not fight with 
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hand upon the oak. He thrust out his weapon, and 
the two blades encountered and fel! away. Leaning 
forward with his weight partly on his wrist, his legs 
motionless, his body gently moving, but his arms 
swift, certain and deadly, Sir Stephen Carmichael 
plied his point with every artifice of the experienced 
swordsman, and with much of the suppleness and 
dexterity which had once been his. He was chained 
to his table,*but he could make the points; and his 
defence was bag | ~ loca te his enemy's attack. 
Warburton flung himself upon it in vain, new wholly 
oblivious of the disability to which he had previously 
objected. The old man fought like an accomplished 
duellist, and kept him at bay, with a little devilish 
smile on his lips, and the ferocity of Nicholas glan- 
cing in his eyes. 

The light was low, so low as to impede that con- 
flict, but it was the older man’s sight that suffered 
the more. He contented himself with steady dispas- 
sionate resistance, and Warburton’s tenyper rose with 
hie ineffectual attempts. He came harder, and was 

ierced in the shoulder; the grin stiffened on Sir 

tephen’s face. Warburton broke awey, and with 
an impatient oath flung upon the attack. His mus- 
cles were lean, tough and flawless; he was fitted for 
continuous endurance; and the play heightened his 
spirits and his etijoyment. The prick in his shoulder 
goaded him, and he settled down to a grim beleaguer- 
ment. But this course in time wore down the older 
man’s strength. His sword went to and fro with the 
same fierce mechanical skill, but falteringly, more 
slowly, and with less precision. The power in his 
body ebbed fast, went out like a tide that races sea- 
ward across a league of sands, and Warburton read 
the truth in his yellowing face and ensanguined eyes. 
Sir Stephen breathed hardly, and doubted not what 
he saw in the other’s face. It was death that must 
be written there—the death which he had himself in- 
vited. What concerned him most was this painful 
struggling, this dull and formal resistance, that drew 
his blood like drops of sweat, and turned his arms 
and shoulders to lead. His lcoks seemed almest to 
plead for the end, and his point wagged feebly in the 
air. Warburton stood off and dropped his weapon 
to the floor with a clatter. He laughed. 

“You want death, old man,” said he. 
you shall not have it that way. You cannot choose 
your end, as you will learn. It was a fine thought to 
make me the instrument, but you know that it is not 
possible. I was a fool to be tempted. I am no hang- 
man.” The words were brutal enough, but Sir Stephen 
did not wince, he only stared, unable indeed to make 
answer for his heavy breathing. Observing him, War- 
burton turned away angrily. “ By Heaven'” he cried, 
“it was a damnable trick to drag me into it. You 
would have me a butcher, and an old man my sheep. 
Not I—not I. I will leave you to the proper hands, and 
what revenge you have balked I will seek elsewhere. 
There are others of your blood. I will have my stroke 
at all.” 

He turned on his way to the door with a sneer and 
an ugly laugh, and Sir Stephen followed him with his 
look. 

“ Where do you go?” he gasped in aiarm. 

“Why,” said Roger Warburton, aflame with the 
heat of this recent contest as well as with the heady 
spirit—“ why, this house, I think, stands desolate. 
There is none here but one.” 

“That is I,” cried the old man. “True; that is I.” 

“Nay, not you, but another,” said Warburton, reck- 
lessly; “and her I shall find above. There is a light 
that twinkles in an upper window. It heams kindly 
upon me; faith, it called me from the night; it hailed 
me across the hills. I shall be welcome.” 

“You lie!” cried Sir Stephen, hoarsely, and was 
shaken like a reed. 

“Nay, I speak verity,” said Warburton, laughing. 
“ Ask to-morrow and you shall be answered.” 

“It is—it is her—” The attempted words failed in 
the old man’s mouth, as the door shut with a clang be- 
hind Warburton. He rose to his feet, struggled to 
follow, and, tottering, fell with a groan into his chair, 
unconscious. 


“By God! 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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NCREASING wealth and educated taste on the 
one side and vicissitude of fortune on the other 
are gradually bringing to our shores master- 
pieces of Christian art, formerly confined to the 
museums and cathedrals of Europe or the palaces 
of the princes of the Church. 

The witty assertion that “the United States has no 
ruins and imports its curiosities ” finds some verifica- 
tion these days in the Crypt of St. John the Divine, 
the Protegtant-Episcopal Cathedral, now in process of 
erection on Morningside Heights. The Crypt was 
opened more than a year ago to Sunday service, and 
its walls hung with two of a series of twelve famous 
tapestries destined for the mural decoration of the 
completed Cathedral. As no work on tapestry is 
considered complete without a description of these 
new possessions, the story of their coming to St. 
John the Divine is not without interest. The sub- 
ject of the series is “Scenes from the Life of 
Christ.” The “Visit of the Wise Men” and “ The 
Resurrection” are the subjects of the tapestries now 
hanging in the Crypt, “The Last Supper” having 
recently been removed to make way for the altar. 
The remainder of the series is in storage to await 
the completion of the Cathedral, for which they were 
bought at a cost of $75,000, and bequeathed to the 
authorities as a memorial by the late Mrs. Eliza- 
beth U. Coles. As the completion of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine will not be witnessed by 
the present generation, these famous tapestries are 
liable to be as inaccessible to the eye of the New 
as they were for half a century to that of the Old 


World, unless it please the authorities to replace 
those now in the Crypt from time to time by the 
pieces in storage, until the whole series has been 


exhibited. Excepting, perhaps, the tapestries com- 
memorating the history of Urban VIII., “ Scenes from 
the Life of Christ” are the most. important weaves 
extant that bear witness to the prosperity of the Papal 
Tapestry Manufactory that flourished at Rome for 
fifty vears under the patronage of Urban. The ex- 
istence of this papal enterprise was unknown for 
more than two hundred years to the modern world. 
Documents relating to its origin and an inventory of 
its products were buried in the mass of manuscript in 





THE LAST SUPPER. 


the famous Barberini Library at Rome. Less than 
twenty-five years ago they were unearthed by the Di- 
rector of the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts, M. Eugéne 
Muntz. The Gobelin factories of France were at their 
zenith, when there came to the court of Louis XIII. in 
1625 the Cardinal Legate, Francois Barberini, and a 
brilliant snite of savants and littérateurs char, with 
an important mission. Despite the Papal Court at 
that period was hung in splendid tapestries, they were 
less in number and beauty of execution than those 
that confronted the Cardinal in the churches, palaces, 
public buildings, and ch&teaux of the King. They 
emphasized not only the artistic excellence, but the 
financial prosperity of the royal looms, and the Cardi- 
nal resolved to found a similar industry at Rome, 
which should give industrial scope to the cartoonists 
for which the Pontifical Court was then famous. 
Returning to the Eternal City, Cardinal Barberini 
laid the matter before his uncle, Pope Urban VIII. 
Three years were spent in industrial inquiry, testing 
and experimenting with dyes, wools, and looms. 
Adopting the best from all tried processes, the factory 
was opened in 1633 under papal patronage. The Court 
of Urban was distinguished throughout Europe for 
the versatile genius of its cartoonists. The renowned 
Francois Romanelli was appointed surveyor of the 
cartoons, while the equally gifted Jacques de la Riviére 
wae made director of the weavers and superintendent 
of dyes. While Romanelli’s cartoons illustrating 
scenes from the life of Christ were taking form 
and color in the looms, the versatile genius of the 
cartoonist tempted him to diverge from the traditions 
of painting and tapestry, and to invent a composi- 
tion that partook of both. He fell to painting on a 
prepared canvas, securing desired light and shade by 
piercing the tissue with gold and silver threads. After 
the completion of painting and stitching he went over 
the whole with a fine brush, blending the parts with 
oil-color. The hybrid produced was the sensation of 
the time. Cardinal Barberini ordered several pieces 
of Old Testament subjects, which he presented to James 
I., King of England. Previous to quitting Rome for 
the English Court they were exhibited, and crowds 
gathered, doubting as they gazed whether it was veri- 
table weaving or ojl-painting. Happily Romanelli 


wekened before public taste compelled him to a recog- 
nition of the truism that deception of the eye is de- 
basement of genuine art, and he returned to his 
original method, as preserved in “Scenes from the 
Life of Christ.” They were originally designed for 
the Throne Room of the Barberini Palace, the ceiling 
of which is the masterpiece of Cortona. They re- 
mained in the possession of the Cardinal’s descendants 
until less than ten years ago, when an enterprising 
American antiquarian dealer, Mr. Sypher, besought 
their purchase from the Princess Barberini. Since 
1854, when the tapestries were exhibited, a feast day 
in Ste.-Marie in Trastevere, the church of which Cardi- 
nal Barberini was titular head, they had been stored 
in cedar chests in a lumber-room of the palace. The 

resent generation, the daughters of the Princess Bar- 

rini, never saw the tapestries until the advent of the 
American dealer. It was to make a dowry for a daugh- 
ter, now the wife of an eminent Italian statesman re- 
siding at Florence—so runs the story—that the 
Princess Barberini consented to part with the heir- 
looms. No private palace at Rome, as every student 
and tourist knows, surpasses the splendor of the Bar- 
berini. Built of marble quarried out of the Colosseum, 
it is not only enormous in size and resplendent in 
decoration, but is one of the very few Roman palaces 
occupied by descendants of the original possessors. 

The four corners of each tapestry bear the armorial 
ensign of Urban VIII. The emblazonry is a field of 
azure with three golden bees encircled by a wreath. 
In the centre of the top border of some pieces shines 
a sun, which the Barberini adopted as a crest to their 
escutcheon, and to symbolize the lustre shed upon the 
family name by the elevation of Urban to the papacy. 
In the centre of the top borders of others there is an 
old Roman plough, to which are harnessed two bees, 
while a third bee acts as ploughman. The harnessed 
bees are emblematic of the unceasing activity of the 
great papal statesman in affairs of church and state. 
Each tapestry is framed in an exterior and interior 
border of richly decorative design, including reproduc- 
tions of the picturesque way-side chapels often met to- 
day in southern Italy, palm-trees, alligators, and 
pyramids of Egypt. 

Lipa Rose McCase. 
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T is a very interesting contemporary question how 
far the p Sires to em Bo in what A undertakes 
justifies infractions of the commandments and of 
the laws and moral obligations, more or less 
based on the decalogue, which regulate the rela- 
tions of men. In war, by general consent, many 

of the ordinary rules of life are suspended. In war 
we kill folks and don’t consider it murder; we take 
what isn’t ours and euphemistically call it confisea- 
tion; we cheat and lie when it is necessary to mili- 


‘tary success, and it is only misleading enemy. 
Everything is fair in war that is to victory. 
So it is said to be in love, but ie 0} does not 


fully justify that conclusion. How is it in business— 
the newspaper business, for example, which, though it 
is neither war nor love, but merely an industry in 
which competition is pretty sharp, yet seems to strike 
some persons who are engaged in it as an occupation 
in which ordinary scruples of propriety and honor are 
relatively so unimportant that disregard of+them may 
be Pome 'f avowed and recorded without compunction 
or discredit? 
SA. 


N a recent issue of a reputable weekly paper of large 

circulation and apparent aspirations towards moral- 
ity there was published under the title of “ Faitnous 
Feats of Journalism ” a newspaper man’s story of how 
in 1881 he went to England as the agent of a Chicago 
newspaper to try to get an advance copy of the Re- 
vised Edition of the New Testament, then upon the eve 
of publication. He tells of making two acquaintances 
aboard ship who gave him useful letters of introduc- 
tion without suspicion of the use he meant to make of 
them. The letters let him into a London publishing- 
house, where he fouad “ something like American ap- 
preciation of enterprise,” and got valuable informa- 
tion, and other letters. Taking these latter documents 
he went down to Oxford prepared to bribe the press- 
man of the University press, and get advance sheets 
from him. That did not work, because it was not in 
the pressman’s power to deliver the s. He then 
fell back on one of his steamer friends, whom by due 
use of strategy he induced to take him to call on one 
of the revisers who had a copy of the work he wanted 
in his possession. He saw and handled the book, and 
tried to borrow it, but failed. He learned, however, 
where it was kept. Next day he bought a copy of the 
New Testament bound like the revised edition and 
went back to the reviser’s house in the hope of being 
able to steal the reviser’s book out of his library. That 
hope failed also, and left him just time to catch the 
steamer for New York. Immediately upon landing he 
seems to have sent a letter forged in the name of a 
London publisher to Dr. Schaff, an American reviser, 
by which he nearly got Dr. Schaff’s copy of the re- 
vised Testament into his hands. Finally, he says, he 
found, two days later, in “one of the most prominent 
representatives of one of the greatest publishing-houses 
in the United States,” a competent and sympathetic 
confederate, who met him by appointment at night, 
and placed in his hands the book he wanted. Part of 
it was telegraphed to Chicago, the rest followed by 
rail, and the Chicago Tribune published the whole book 
on a Sunday morning two days ahead of any one else, 
thus accomplishing a feat which, it said, had “ never 
been excelled among the many triumphs of modern 
journalism.” 

SA. 


TA= is the story which an American scribe has 
been willing to narrate in detail under what seems 
to be his own name, and which a rather conservative 
weekly paper offers to readers, young and old, as a 
“famous feat,” to be admired and maybe emulated. 
Neither writer nor editor appears to have sus 

what species of person the writer has shown himself to 
be, or that betrayal of confidence, bribery, theft, and 
forgery are incidents to be ashamed 2 pega they 
were necessary to the accomplishment of a newspaper 


“ce beat.” 
@a. 


S* to say, newspaper-making is by no means the 
only branch of business in which success often seems 
to the successful to justify means that are dishonor- 
ing. Men whose standards of conduct are low seldom 
appreciate their moral shortcomings, and it is not un- 
common to hear sharp tricksters tell shocking stories 
of their own greed and cunning without suspicion that 
their conduct may seem less admirable to others than 
it does to themselves. We need not hope that ener- 
getic and able scampishness will not sueceed to a cer- 
tain extent, and o in its immediate ends, but 
when roguery masquerades as “ American enterprise ” 
and vice in print denies to virtue even the poor tribute 
of hypocrisy, then truly we have warrant to fear that 
the public perceptions are or confused, and that 
the opinion is too —— eld that conduct is not as 
important as it is cracked up to be, and that nothing 
really succeeds but success. 


@a. 


A CONDITION of partial disgruntlement seems to 

be a common incident of spring. In that season 
the human liver is prone to assert its i ence. 
The weather is fickle and alternates between hot and 
cold; people find themselves too warmly dressed one 
day and not warmly enough the next; flannels demand 
thought, and the question of wearing an overcoat has 


Colds abound, 


to be newly considered every morning. 
and there is a prevalence of the incident which the 
patent-medicine advertisers call “the tired envy & 


A many persons feel rather dispirited 
8 , and no doubt that has something to do with 
general inclination of workers to st At any 
is the strike season, this it is 


rate, 

ha out a fairly complete set of labor 

most of which we may expect to see fade out under 
the soothing influence of settled weather. 


@A. 


|S grater and Harvard University, which have under- 
taken the more burdens of entertaining the 
Cuban ‘school-teachers who are at 
early in July, do not insist upon the w 
of this good work to themselves. The for the 
entertainment of the 1450 teachers includes, besides 
six weeks at the Harvard summer school, a journey 
from Boston to Chicago, thence to Washington, thence 
to New York, and from New York back to Cuba. The 
expenses of the teachers in New York have been esti- 
mated at $10,000. Subscri to meet this 
have been invited, and will be received 
& Co., 56 Wall Street. A the 
York who are interested in the visit of the teachers 
here, and who join in thé uest for subscriptions, 
are President Low, Mrs. C. Lowell, Miss Grace 
Dodge, Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, Edmund Wetmore, 
Robert Bacon, A. 8. Frissell, C. C. Beaman, and James 
J. Higginson. 

eA. 


Yy Beever has paid attention to the plan for bring- 
ing the Cuban teachérs to Cambri must have 
wondered where Spanish- ng teachers were to be 
found who were competent to give the Cubans instruc- 
tion. It is announced that the dean of the woman’s 
department of the pr ive summer school in Cam- 
bridge is to be Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, who has 
worked for twenty-eight years in — among the 
women and re of that country. It was she who 
founded the International Institute for Girls, now at 
Biarritz, France, but soon to be removed to Madrid. 
It was originally located at St. Sebastian, Spain, but 
moved over the border when the Spanish war broke out, 
taking all its Bpenich pupils with it, with their par- 
ents’ consent. This successful Spanish school was in- 
corporated in Massachusetts in 1892. Mrs. Gulick, 
who has conducted it, must be admirably well suited 
to the work that is ie 88 in Cambridge. 

Fifty-nine other teacheys have been selected to give 
instruction to the Cubans. The usual work of the 
regular Harvard summer school will go on as in other 
years, in different quarters and lecture-rooms, and un- 
der a separate corps of teachers. 


@an, 


M* JOHN 8S. SARGENT seems to have done himself 
even more credit than usual at this year’s exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy in London. The exhibi- 
tion opened May 7. London despatches say that the 
picture of the year, beyond question, is Mr. Sargent’s 
rtrait group of Lady Elcho, Mrs. Adeane, and Mrs. 
ennant. These three ladies are daughters of Mrs. 
Perey Wyndham, whose portrait by Watts is famous. 
The Times (London), naming this group as the great- 
est performance, from the point of pure art, the exhibi- 
tion contained, says of A ts “We are inclined to say 
that it is the greatest picture that has appeared for 
many years on the walls of the Royal ieedens.” 
Another picture that excites general interest and 
is warmly praised is Mr. E. A. Abbey’s “Trial of 
Queen Katharine.” There are fifty figures in the can- 
vas, grouped with extraordinary power. A cabled de- 
ogee says, “ The robes of Cardinal Wolsey light up 
whole wall on which the picture is hung.” 


@aA. 


HE Methodists, in their General Conference at Chi- 
cago, show a very warm interest in the army can- 
teen, and at this writing seem likely to throw all the 
influence of their organization in favor of its aboli- 
tion. The movement for that change seems to find its 
stro t backing in the Methodist Church. 
= — * North Dakota, oer of the anti-can- 
aw which Congress — ast r, and which 
Attorney-General Griggs reted 7. the dissatis- 
faction of its friends, is a member of the General Con- 
ference Committee on Temperance. The governi 


sen- 
timent about intoxicants among a majority the 
Methodists who determine the policy of their Church 


seems to be that the use of intoxicants is wrong, that 
the liquor traffic “ can never be legalized without sin,” 
and t the canteen system does legalize it. This 
sentiment favors total abstinence for members and 
ministers of the Methodist Church, and appears in the 
recommendation of a subcommittee of the confer- 
ence that ministers and members should not become or 
remain members of clubs in which liquors are allowed. 
To persons who hold these views the a t that 
canteens where beer is sold keeps soldiers out of 
worse places, and worse beverages out of soldiers, has 
of course little force. It means to them merely the 
substitution of one form of sin for another. It is 
not cno 
perate. 


h for them that the soldier shall be tem- 
y insist that he shall be abstinent, and 


doubtless prefer that if he is to drink anything 


they 
he shall drink deadliest intoxicants going, and reap 
the worst uences, Of course all Metli- 


possible conseq 
odists do not hold these extreme views, and those who 
don’t have lifted up their voices in the conference, but 


of the Methodist Cou 


roves of the army can- 
teen, but the opposition to the canteen is so much bet- 
ter bag ge and more active than its support that 
there grenp Segee See Co will yield to it. 
What increases danger is the opinion of a good 
many that Attorney-Cleneral Griggs’s in- 
terpretation of the anti-canteen law which was passed 
was not sound, and that the wilt of Congress was over- 
ruled. The testimony as to the usefulness of the can- 
teens in promoting the general welfare of soldiers is 
overwhelming. If the institution is abolished through 
the efforts of men who are op 1 om principle to 
moderation in drink it will certainly be an amazing 
result of agitation. 

@n. 


Ts Post-Office Department has made an interest- 
ing decision in denying the use of the mails to the 
American School of Magnetic Healing in Nevada, 
Missouri. It rs that the school practised faith- 
eure by the “absent treatment,” and was doing a 
large and . ee business. Report, which may be 
e rated, says that it employed a large force of 
clerks, including sixty stenographers, made profits of 
nearly $500,000 a year, and was a highly important 
source of income to the town in which it was located. 
The “absent treatment,” as most persons know, is a 
method of age Sager ge by the action of the mind 
of the healer the patient is not present. Dis- 
tance is no bar to the su efficacy of this method 
of healing. Christian ientists and most other 
mind-curers use it more or less, and if, as appears, the 
P Department has decided that it is bogus, 
there is likely to be a serious outcry against that con- 
clusion. Whether it is any less effectual than the 
common run of patent medicine is a question that 
might be discussed indefinitely without reaching any 
settlement. No doubt the authorities discriminate be- 
tween wholesale faith-healing by an organized concern 
that advertises its business and the more restricted 
and modest efforts of individuals in the same direc- 
tion. 
@n. 


pa conference of the week before last on the negro 
question, at Montgomery, Alabama, was very inter- 
esting and very successful, in that a good many able 
men expressed their sentiments freely about the pres- 
ent condition and future prospects of the negro, and’ 
the means that should be taken to promote his prog- 
ress in civilization. The opinions submitted differed 
widely as to conditions, prospects, and means, but 
all the speakers got a fair and tolerant hearing. 
Mr. C. R. Breckinridge, of Arkansas, spoke forcibly 
against lynching; our Mr. Bourke Cockran and others 
advocated the repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment and 
the disfranchisement of . Governor McCorkle 
of West Virginia the repeal of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, but .favored a restricted suffrage for 
whites and blacks. Mr. Cockran praised industrial 
education, as did others. Another speaker said it was 
no cure for race conflict, and that the only thing to do 
was to separate tne races by moving the e8 Away. 
Dr. Barringer of the University of West Virginia de- 
clared that the n was Sapeerering physically and 
mentally, and would eventually disappear. Some other 
speakers agreed with him. Others disagreed, going so 
far as to hold that the a og of the American negro 
since the war had, on whole, been wonderful, 
and far more rapid than the progress of the Russian 
serfs since their emancipation. 

If the procestar and speeches of the conference 
are published they will form a very comprehensive and 
informing book, which. readers who are interested in 
the problems of the South may study with profit. To 
Northern realers it seems at’ present very unlikel 
that the Fifteenth Amendment will ever be r led. 
though the suffrage may be restricted, either law 
for whites and blacks alike, or in practice for blacks 
alone, as at present. The wholesale deportation of ne- 
groes from the South seems an impractical! idea and of 
very doubtful efficacy if feasible. Industrial education 
seems exceedingly successful and likely to spread, and 
better schools and more of them for whites and blacks 
both seem to be essential to order and progress. 
There are all sorts of stories about negro degenera- 
a and > hike ae sie _— re right person un- 

riakes to any given lot o and: goes 
about it in the right way, and has a little help and 
something to work with, he seems to succeed. It is 
largely a missionary enterprise, and calls for a mis- 


pre spirit, but the stories of the snuecess of the 


ounders of many of the industrial schools, working 
with very limited means but with a heroic spirit, is 
vastly ercouraging. Good white le and good 
black people seem to live harmonio tegether in 
the South. The — seems to he chiefly to raise 
the average intelligence and the average morality of 
both races, and the means best adapted to accomplish 
that a to a ee aera pee. ae anv 
opment of manufactures culture, a better 
administration of law. , ay 








FE cannot resist the desire to write a few 

words in answer to the annual message 

which was read in both Chambers of 

Congress on the 5th of December last, 

as far as it concerns the Philippine 

Islands. We think that whatever ef- 
fort is made towards a sincere interpretation of the 
feelings of the Filipino people, with a view to the most 
successful solution of the problem, means doing a 
good service, not only.to the Filipinos, but quite as 
much to the United States of America, 

Let us, howeyer, not forget the particular cireum- 
stances under which we are writing; we shall not 
abuse a liberty we owe to the generosity of our political 
enemies, We shal! speak, not as wrongly so-called “ in- 
surrectos,” but as “ Americanistas” who have not 
ceased to be Filipinos; we shall speak as men of sound 
judgment, who over the conveniences of the body do 
not forget those of the intellect; we are going to give 
a true echo of the public opinion which is the least 
inclined towards war, without preaching the ideals 
we have sustained and still sustain, under the impulse 
of our personal convictions. 

The President alludes to a manifesto which he had 
published when the treaty at Paris was concluded, an- 
nouncing to the Filipinos that “ the Americans had not 
come as invaders and conquerors, but as friends to pro- 
tect the natives in their homes, occupations, religion, 
and personal rights.” We find it necessary to make an 
explanation in regard to this matter. Has the Amer- 
ican government ever asked itself whether at any time 
there has been in existence (in the Philippine Islands) 
such a thing as personal and religious rights, to say 
nothing of the inviolability of the Filipino’s home and 
of his liberty of occupation? Let us state that our 
homes, properties, and personal rights or liberties have 
been, under the Spanish rule, entirely at the mercy 
of the discretionary and all-powerful faculties of the 
Spanish Governor-General in these islands, and that 
consequently they never existed and they do not exist 
to-day. Have you come to establish them? If so, you 
ought to declare them from the outset. 

The message goes on to say that the sinister ambi- 
tions of a few Filipino leaders created, on arrival here 
of the American commission, a situation full of em- 
barrassments for Americans and of fatal consequences 
for the Filipinos, whilst the aspiration of the most 
prominent of these leaders, after his return from Hong- 
kong, ‘had been simply to free the islands from the 
Spanish yoke. We shall say nothing as to the first 
point, lest, if we were to contest it, they might say we 
were writing in favor of the revolutionaries; let us 
pass it with the remark that the report of the com- 
mission leaves much to wish for as to impartiality, hav- 
ing been constantly biassed under the influence of the 
excitement produced by the rupture of hostilities. But 
admitting as certain the second point, we would ask, 
must the Filipino people, when grown tired of the 
Spanish yoke, necessarily have had no other aim in 
view but that of submitting themselves to a new yoke, 
or may they not perhaps have aspired to an improve- 
ment of their condition? Even were we to look on 
them as being in a savage state and void of all cult- 
ure, we cannot possibly deny them the natural in- 
clination towards a better life, a thing we find even 
in irrational beings. On the other side, we must sup- 
pose that the American people honestiy wish to im- 
prove the standing of the Filipinos and are not going 
to put them under a yoke even harder than the former, 
whilst hiding their real purpose only under soft words, 
because we cannot believe that they were ever to re- 
nounce the right of holding up their heads proudly be- 
fore mankind and history, nor to disavow their [glori- 
ous*] past and their traditions. Neither will they mani- 
festly recall the arguments, founded in true humanity, 
they alleged before the world in justification of the 
war against Spain, and of their desire to retain at 
whatever cost the Philippine Islands. 

As we are writing not with an object of propa- 
gating our ideals, but simply in order to inform the 
American public of the real wishes of the Filipino 
population, serving in so doing the holy cause of peace, 
we will briefly state the historical why and wherefore 
of the Philippine revolution, as necessary in order to 
better understand the means of improvement that may 
be offered to the Filipinos. The death of three Phi- 
lippine priests, Burgos, Gomez, and Zamara (shot in 

1872), produced a notable change in the sentiments of 
the people. El Padre Burgos had been extremely pop- 
ular because he defended the rights of the native 
* Added by translator. 
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clergy; his violent death, therefore, was deeply felt, 
and produced a general protest of indignation. It is 
true that this protest did not outpass the four walls 
of the native’s house and the narrow circle of con- 
fidential friends, because the Spanish authorities kept 
most cruel punishments in reserve for that kind of 
manifestation of independent judgment on the part of 
natives, but just because the general indignation could 
not utter itself it grew more and more in intensity. 

Later on several young Filipinos went to Spain, not 
only in search of higher education, but also to expose 
to the Spanish public the real wants of the Philippine 
po which, instead of being given attention to, had 

n studiously kept in the dark and repressed by the 
Spanish authorities at the instigation of the friars 
(religious corporations). Those young Filipinos, in 
order to make themselves heard, founded a paper at 
the expense of the Philippine people, and demanded 
the regulation (regularization) of the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s faculties; Philippine representation in the Span- 
ish legislative body; iherty of press, of cults, and of 
association; the prohibition of certain governmental 
proceedings (expedientes), by which a man. was con- 
demned without being heard, and the domicile and 
correspondence violated on mere secret denunciation ; 
the secularization of parishes (parachies) ; the equal- 
ization of the Filipinos to Spaniards in all yom ical 
and civil rights, and in the participation of public 
appointments; great facilities and few obstacles for 
agriculture, industry, and commerce; in one word, the 
proniulgation in these islands of the Spanish Constitu- 
tion, and complete assimilation of the same equal to 
that of any in the Spanish provinces on the Continent. 

The Spaniards turned deaf ears on these demands 
under the pretext that they were the work of some 
few “idealists,” and saying, always at the instiga- 
tion of the friars interested in maintaining the status 
quo, that the people were still in a savage state, just 
the same as nowadays the Americans will not hear the 
demands made by the revolutionaries, under the pre- 
text that the insurrection is the work of only a few 
ambitious Tagalo leaders. 

With dese Saino we think we have sufficiently proved 
that the revolution is not the work of a few idealists 
or ambitious persons, but that it was that of the pec 
ple themselves, and also that the people do not sustain 
it unconsciously and instigated only by a, few indi- 
viduals, but that they know full well and since long 
years back what they are fighting for, and by what 
aspirations they are impulsed to it. The very sorrow 
and indignation they feel over the abuses and ques- 
tionable acts of some of the insurgent leaders go to 
prove our statement. 

Now it is easier to answer the question, How are we 
to obtain peace? All will agree with us that the most 
efficient and certain way is that the American Con- 
gress give to the Filipinos what these were not able 
to obtain from Spain. Which is the form of govern- 
ment most in keeping with the aspirations of t 
ple? We know eos: Annexation of the Philippine 
Islands under the form of a State; autonomy like that 
of Canada and Australia; or independence with a pro- 
tectorate. With a government like that of India, ad- 
vocated by Professor Schurman, the ple are gain- 
ing nothing, and we believe that wie cock an offer 
peace can only be imposed by force; but then peace as 
a result of force will not last, nor is it a warrant that 
the obligation will be fulfilled which the Americans 
have taken over with regard to the protection of for- 
eign interests and properties. 

It will be said that Paterno’s cabinet, when coming 
into power, proposed as a programme of their gov- 
ernment autonomy like that of Canada, and that the 
immense majority of the revolutionary people did not 
accept it. Sure that we are not camp-followers (par- 
tidarians) of autonomy, we do not hesitate to repeat 
what we have already repeated elsewhere on various 
occasions—i. e., that we would accept autonomy only 
if we shall have to convince ourselves that the people 
are not prepared to sacrifice themselves for something 
better. But we must remember that the autonomy 
proposed by Paterno’s cabinet was a patent violation 
of the very Constitution they themselves had voted for 
as members of the Filipino Congress, and on the pro- 
mulgation of which they had insisted to the extreme 
of threatening with a scandal if the cabinet then in 
power were to object. Nevertheless, who knows if, in 
case Sefior Paterno had been successful in his plans 
and obtained derogation of the Constitution, he would 
have been able to present a formal offer of autonomy 
by the Americans? It is true that neither the com- 
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mission nor the American generals could offer more 
than President McKinley is offering, who in his mes- 
sage says of the Philippines, more or less, the follow- 
ing: If we are successful in stamping out the insur- 
rection within a short time, we will do with the Fili- 
pinos what seems the most convenient to us; if we are 
not, there is yet time to come to terms, securing all 
possible advantages. For our part, all we will say is 
this, that we beg to recommend to him, with all due 
respect, to be mindful of these words: Blood does 
not drown, but, on the contrary, exalts the just aspira- 
tions of a people. 

We will now examine the reasons that induce Presi- 
dent McKinley to recommend to Congress not to take 
into account the formula, independence with protec- 
torate. Here are the reasons: 

First.—* The majority of peaceful, loyal people, who 
desire nothing better than to accept American author- 
ity, will, with the declaration of independence, find 
themselves at the mercy of the armed insurgents.” The 
loyal, peaceful Filipino majority, like those of all na- 
tions of this globe, do not wish else than tranquillity, 
to attain which they show a friendly face to all; but 
this does not impede them from hiding away in their 
innermost hearts the precious treasure of their ideals. 
The majority spoken of, in the villages occupied by 
American troops, is not at the mercy of the armed in- 
surgents, but at that of native armed robbers. These 
latter were hiding away, before allowing themselves to 
be seen, in the villages, because they were afraid of 
the former. “ Insurgents and robbers are one and the 
same thing;” that is what the Americans believe, be- 
cause they do not know the Filipino people, and be- 
cause it seems convenient. 

Second.—*“ Independence would deprive America of 
the power of repressing the insurgent leaders, leaving 
in her charge the responsibility for the actions of the 
latter.” The insurgents are insurgents because they 
desire to fight for independence; this once obtained, 
they will be insurgents no more. 

Third.—* Independence would impose on America the 
task of protecting the Filipinos against any attack, 
and also against quarrels with foreign powers, to which 
“— are much given.” 

ith or without independence, they would have to 
undergo this task, which they have voluntarily taken 
upon themselves by the Treaty of Paris. Besides, have 
the Americans not always declared that their arrival 
had the precise object of protecting the Filipinos? 

Fourth.—* eo would deprive America of 
the faculty to declare war, which delicate prerogative 
would then be lodged in the hands of the Tagalog 
chief.” Independence would not be declared without 
previous determination of the form of government, 
and as we suppose Americans and Filipinos would 

ive the preference to a republican one, the Filipino 
mgress, and not the Tagal chief, would be the one 
who would wield the right of declaring war. If this is 
not sufficient, it might be determined that declaration 
of war made by the Philippine Congress needed the 
approval of the American Congress. 
ere will be some people who, with more or less 
legitimate authority, exclaim with President McKinley 
in his message, “ Let peace be established first, and 
then we shall discuss your desires.” This reminds us 
of what ex-President Cleveland, in oné of his annual 
messages, after first stating that the Cubans did not 
want to lay down their arms until Spain warranted the 
fulfilment of her promises, and that his (Cleveland’s) 
vernment had offered Spain to guarantee those prom- 
ises to the Cubans if Spain would bind herself to their 
fulfilment, and to which offer he had received no 
answer whatever, said—that the Cubans were quite 
right, inasmuch as Spain by her attitude had proved 
the Cubans’ suspicions to be well founded. Let us then 
bear in mind the words of Mr. Cleveland as an expli- 
cation of the insurgents’ attitude, for it is true that 
President McKinley has promised as good as nothing; 
and, for the want of his making a promise of material 
importance for the future, is it surprising that the in- 
surgents were not to believe readily in it? 

Before concluding we will acknowledge the skill with 
which Professor Schurman and President McKinley are 
formulating their arguments, though a close inspec- 
tion discloses the sophisms they are founded on. The 


Filipinos are in the habit of answering such kind of 
arguments with a most enigmatical smile, and we 
therefore beg to recommend to the village people now 
under American rule that whenever an opportunity 
offers they ask of the American commanders of troops 
permission to assemble in a peaceful manner in order 












































to expose, in the most polite and respect- 
ful form, their wishes and aspirations, as 
well as their abilities. 

We do not doubt that the Americans 
who are born and who have grown up 
under the auspices of democratic institu- 
tions and practices will grant such meet- 
ings as the most authentic means of infor- 
mation, in order to arrive at a precise 
knowledge of the wants and habits of the 
people. If they continue to keep silent, 
as up to now, the most transcendental er- 
rors might accrue, and political errors 
usually are not remedied without spilling 
blood. Thus we shall all be co-operating 
to drive away the dark clouds that are 
overhanging the future of two _ peoples, 
who, if combined, can achieve much for the 
sake of humanity and universal peace. 

Manita, January 11, 1900. 


SKETCH OF SENOR MABINI’S LIFE 
BY WILLIAM DINWIDDIE 


Perhaps no man, with the exception of 
Aguinaldo, stands so high in the estima- 
tion of the Filipino publie as a true and 
earnest patriot, zealously working for the 
future of his country, as Sefior Apolinario 
Mabini, the author of the foregoing ar- 
ticle. 

His life’s history is an interesting one. 
Showing early his desire for education— 
which his parents had not—he went to 
live with his grandfather, who could read 
and write, and, under his tuition, he se- 
cured the rudiments of an education. 

At fourteen years of age he entered a 
Latin school in his native village, taught 
by a Philippine priest, who had authoriza- 
tion from the Church to teach the “ first 
three courses,” which. included | Latin. 
Having mastered these simple branches, he 
was permitted by a dispensation to come 
to Manila and place himself unde~ the 
tutelage of the minican friars of the 
College of San Juan de Letran. During 
the first year of this schooling he found 
that his parents were too poor to pay his 
monthly tuition of five dollars, so he 
worked at manual labor to finish thé 
fourth course, paying his own expenses, 
and eking out a bare existence. At the 
end of the year he returned to his native 
village and became the assistant instructor 
under his first teacher, succeeding, in this 
way, in saving up enough money during 
the next two years to return to Manila 
and go through a two years’ course of 
philosophy at the Catholic college. 

Again he was forced to give up his 
studies and return as an assistant teacher 
for the two years following, at the end 
of which he began studying law, resolving 
to go through with this, whatever the 
sacrifice might be. 

Between his hours of study he did odd 
bits of work as private secretary to vari- 
ous Officials in the courts of justice, and 
finally was successful in securing perma- 
nent employment with a notary - public, 
whose influence ultimately obtained for 
him the publie position of “ Aspirante de 
Hacienda,” which was followed by the 
position of “Advocate of the Public 
Treasury.” 

This Rnouigint him up to the year 1896, 
and to a time when he felt he could afford 
to resign from his public office and follow 
his legal profession as an individual; but 
within a month from the date of his resig- 
nation he was stricken with paralysis. 

The Filipino insurrection ~had. broken 
out earlier in the same year, and Mabini’s 
determination to renounce his public posi- 
tion and his connection with Spanish of- 
ficialism arose largely from his desire to 
assist his own people in their struggle for 
civil and Chureh reforms. 

While it was not shown that he was 
taking part in or aiding the insurrection, 
he was suddenly arrested, although a 
helpless paralytic, by the Spanish offi- 
cials, and thrown into a dungeon cell. 
By Sefior Mabini’s own relation, his arrest 
was due to the fact that he was now con- 
sidered a scholar and therefore a danger- 
ous man; this explanation is undoubted- 
ly true, so far as it goes, but, even though 
helpless physically, his active brain and 
hands were actually hard at work formu- 


lating schemes for military and civil or- | 


ganization of the Filipinos. 

He was permitted to languish in the 
horrible Spanish prison for nine months, 
without a hearing and without a trial, 
when the Governor-General Rivera, whose 
heart was not all of stone, gave him his 
liberty. 

Strongly embittered now by this treat- 
ment, he laid his plans to join the insur- 
gent forces. At the first opportunity he 
was secretly assisted to the province of 
Laguna, where he aided Don Paciano 
Rizal in the organization of the revolu- 
tion upon a solid basis, circulating speech- 
es and manifestoes among the public at 
large, which inflamed their hearts with 
the desire for liberty, and no doubt mate- 
rially added fuel to the hatredgpf Spanish 
ere which was already 
eat. 

When Aguinaldo was returned 
kong by the Americans, Mabini 








active in his efforts towards er a 
solidarity of Filipino sentiment nst 
the Spanish government, and, thougit the 


first insurrection had apparently been | 
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crushed through the heroic methods adopt- 
ed by the Spaniards of killing off the lead- 
ers and the final purchase of Aguinaldo, 
it was, as a matter of fact, SF ave taking on 
a concrete form, with definite ideas of 
what was needed rooted in the hearts of 
the people—a condition entirely lacking 
in the first sporadic uprising. 


upon his —e at Cavite. They had 

never met, but the insurgent leader had 

been much struck by = ae he —_ or 

an able paper written crippled pa- 

triot, setting forth a complete and. com- 

rehensive scheme of revolutionary organ- 
tion. 


city of private counsellor to inaldo, 
but, as time went on and the insu t 
leaders became more and more amb’ 
for absolute independence, he was select- 
ed as the man t fitted to form the 
first cabinet of the insurgent government, 
Mabini was a fierce man of war, and 
his cabinet. was an essentially warlike 
one. It was through -his 
sentations and. grees 
rooted suspicions ‘of ‘all. 
the outbreak was w 
largely by his indivi h 
been possible to spur on the participants 
in the struggle, and keep national enthu- 
siasm alive, under al! the real hardships 
and financial difficulties which have be- 
set the insurgent army during the past 
ear. 
. His vehement denunciations of all at- 
tempts at more pacific measures finally 
resulted in his retirement from active 
work in Aguinaldo’s cabinet, through the 
influence of other leaders less inclined 
to hold out, against the overwhelming 


and -his deep- 
foreigners —_ 
von apace, 

ual efforts’ has it 


ernment. he 
diplomatic Paterno, who was willing -to 
compromise “with the American goyern- 
ment on the basis of.autonomy. 

Though’ deposed from active work in 
the cabinet, Mabini has continued to be a 
powerful-and guiding spirit in Philippine 
affairs, and evento-day he still continues 
to. greatly influence his countrymen. 
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WHARTON BARKER, 


Nominated for President by the “‘ Middle of the Road"’ 
Poputlists. 


WO People’s Party national 
conventions were held May 9, 
one in Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota, and one in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The latter convention 
represented those of the Popu- 
lists who are opposed to merging their 
political identity with any other party, 
and the Sioux Falls gathering represent- 
ed the fusionists, who, to accept their 
own statement, put principle before par- 
ty existence. The Sioux Falls conven- 
tion was by far the more important of 
the two, for the States actually repre- 
sented therein were those in which the 
Populists hold the balance of power in a 
Presidential , campaign. The Cincinnati 
delegates came largely from the South, 
where very large Democratic majorities 
are independent of fusion, and where 
the Democrats and Populists are often 
at war over local issues, thus making it 
necessary for the latter to maintain a 
separate political existence. 

In Kansas, Nebraska, South 
North Carolina, and even in Indiana, 
lijinois, Minnesota, and Michigan, as 
well as a few other States, perfect har- 
mony between the Populists, Democrats, 
and silver Republicans means a more dif- 


Dakota, 


ficult situation for the Republicans to 
overcome, and it was according to the 


local needs in these States that the del- 
egates to the Sioux Falls convention dif- 
fered as to the proper course to pursue. 
It was a foregone conclusion that they 























The Populist Conventions 


would be the first to present formally 
the name of W. J. Bryan as a candidate 
for the Presidency at the coming elec- 
tion. He was nominated upon a _ Peo- 
ple’s Party platform, conservative per- 
haps as viewed from the Cincinnati 
stand-point, but sufliciently Populistiec in 
tone to avoid criticism from those of the 
faith. The demands of the platform of 
1896 were for the free coinage of silver 
at a ratio of 16 to 1, inflation of the 
money - supply, decrease in the bonded 
national debt, less interference by the 
Federal Court, an income tax, postal sav- 
ings-banks, government ownership of rail- 
roads and telegraph lines, the initiative 
and the referendum, and the election by 
popular vote of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and United States Senators. All of 
these were repeated in the platform of 
1900, and to these was added a still more 
strenuous financial plank, which demand- 
ed the repeal of the gold-standard law of 
March 14; the war in the Philippines was 
condemned, and the imposition of a tariff 
against Porto’ Rico likewise. The Boers 
were sympathized with, and the national 
administration condemned for interfering 
in the Idaho labor controversy. Exclusion 
laws were demanded for the Japanese as 
well as for the Chinese. 

It was upon this platform Mr. Bryan 
was first nominated for his present cam- 
paign, and it seems to be generally under- 
stood that while he ignored the People’s 
Party nomination in 1896, he will accept 
their nomination in 1900, after he has ac- 
cepted the nomination by the Democrats 
at Kansas City in July, which is at this 
time conceded to be his without a struggle. 

The most interesting feature of the 
Sioux Falls convention was the contest 
over a Vice-Presidential nomination. The 
delegates present were about evenly di- 
vided as to the political expediency of 
making any nomination at all, and up to 
the actual casting of the vote by States it 
was impossible to determine positively 
which side had the advantage. Primarily 
the question was regarded as one of prin- 
ciple. In reality it was a fight between 
Senator Marion Butler, of North Caro- 
lina, and Senator Allen of Nebraska. 
Senator Butler, while chairman of the 
Populist National Committee, has been a 
strong fusion and Bryan advocate. His 
administration of the office has not been 
one of unalloyed peace, for the more ex- 
treme Populists have accused him of be- 


ing in league to sell out his party to the 
Democrats. In his State of North Caro- 
lina, Senator Butler requires the assist- 
ance of the silver Republicans to return 
him to the Senate. The Sioux Falls con- 
vention had before it, from which to se- 
lect, three plans of procedure. One was to 
make the nomination for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, one to refer the matter to a com- 
mittee which should confer with the Dem- 
ocrats in Kansas City and agree upon a 
nominee, and another to select five names 
of men who would be acceptable to the 
Populists and ask the Democrats to choose 
one of them. 

Senator Butler favored a nomination, 
for the reason that if the matter was re- 
ferred to a committee it would still leave 
him open to the charge of playing into 
the hands of the Democrats. He wanted 
ex-Congressman Charles A. Towne to be 
the nominee, so he could return to his 
silver Republican constituency with the 
prestige of having secured the nomination 
of a silver Republican on a Populist ticket. 

With the arrival of Senator Butler at 
Sioux Falls appeared the boom for Mr. 
Towne. During the discussion of the mat- 
ter Mr. Towne telegraphed his friends that 
he thought it would be wiser not to make 
a nomination, but that if one was made 
he would be pleased to accept. It was 
also stated upon apparently good author- 
ity that Mr. Bryan preferred a reference 
of the matter to a committee. Incidental 
to this talk of Towne as the Populist nom- 
inee it became more or less evident that 
he was a dark horse for the Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination by the Democrats at 
Kansas City, and that he was possibly fa- 
vored by Mr. Bryan as a running mate. 
The matter was viewed in two ways. It 
was set forth by some that his nomination 
by the Populists would hurt his chances 
at Kansas City, while others believed to 
the contrary, and argued that his nomi- 
nation at Sioux Falls by the Populists and 
his subsequent inevitable nomination by 
the silver Republicans would make him a 
stronger claimant for Democratic honors. 
The situation was embarrassing for Towne 
and his backers, for they could not allow 
any one else to be nominated. for that 
would have diverted the desired Populist 
endorsement of Towne when he was pre- 
sented at Kansas City. They would have 


greatly preferred no nomination, but 
forced the matter to an issue. Some of 
those who opposed the nomination finally 














IGNATIUS DONNELLY, 


Nominated for Vice-President by the ‘‘ Middle of the 
Road”’ Populists. 


voted for Towne upon the understanding, 
which seems to be general, that if he was 
not endorsed at Kansas City he would 
withdraw in favor of the Democratic nom 
inee, so as to prevent what is now termed 
by Populists and Democrats alike as the 
“Tom Watson mistake.” 

This convention was held in Sioux Falls 
to help Senator R. F. Pettigrew, of South 
Dakota, who hopes to bring about a fu- 
sion Legislature this fall which will re- 
turn him to the Senate. He seconded 
Senator Butler’s efforts for a nomination 
for personal reasons bearing on his own 
candidacy. This is the first time Senator 
Pettigrew has formally identified himself 
with his Populist allies, and whereas he 
has heretofore been classed in Washington 
as a silver Republican, his name must 
now be shifted to the Populist column. 
The character of the delegates who attend- 
ed the Sioux Falls gathering was some 
what different from that of previous con- 
ventions of the party. The bewhiskered 
contingent was in the minority. The dis 
cussion developed some very creditable or- 
atory and g great deal of political shrewd- 
ness. ThMe is always an element of sin- 
cerity ag faith in the politics of the fol- 
lowers the Populist creed, which subor 
dinategfthe machine to principle in their 
ion proceedings. It was a conven- 
hich would compare favorably in ap- 
ce with those of either of the two 
great parties in the same territory. 

J. D. WHELPLEY. 







































Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Sample pair, Silk 50¢. 
Cotton 25c. 
a, Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.8.A. 
MP" EVERY PAIR WARRANTED“@@ 
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aluminum and load in 
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PHILADELPHIA HORSE SUOW AT 
WISSAHICKON HEIGHTS. 


Special Excursion Tickets via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


The ninth annual open-air exhibition of the 
Philadelphia Horse Show will be held on St. 
Martin’s Green, Wissahickon Heights Station, 
Philadelphia, May 28 to June 2, inclusive. 

The announcement of an exhibition under the 
auspices of this organization, which is composed 
of leading citizens of Philadelphia, is in itself an 
assurance of perfection. The prize list is liberal, 
and representatives of the best society of Phila- 
delphia, New York, Baltimore, Washington, and 
other Eastern cities will enter their horses and 
equipages in the competition for the premiums. 

The grounds, which are located immediately 
on the Germantown and Chestnut Hill Branch 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, eleven miles from 
Broad Street Station, are ample for all purposes 
of the show, and the accommodations for visit- 
ors are complete. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
special excursion tickets, including coupon of 
admission, from New York, Philadelphia, Belvi- 
dere, Lancaster, Wilmington, West Chester, 
Pheenixville, and principal intermediate stations 
(as well as the Chestnut Hill Branch) to Wissa- 
hickon Heights Station, May 28 to June 2, good 
to return until June 4, 1900, inclusive. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASH- — 
INGTON. 








Personally Conducted Tour via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, through 
the picturesque Blue Mountains, via Hagerstown 
and Antietam,ind down the beautiful and historic 
Shenandoah Valley to the unique Caverns of 
Luray, thence across the rolling hills of North- 
ern Virginia to Washington, is the route of this 
tour—a section of the country intensely interest- 
ing from both an historic and a scenic standpoint. 

The tour will leave New York 8.00 A.M., and 
Philadelphia 12.20 P.M., Tuesday, May 29, in 
charge of one of the company’s tourist agents, 
and will cover a period of five days. An ex- 
perienced chaperon, whose especial charge will 
be unescorted ladies, will accompany the trip 
throughout. Round-trip tickets, covering trans- 
portation, carriage drives, and hotel accommo- 
dations, will be sold at the extremely low rate of 
$25 from New York, $24 from Trenton, $22 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 
points. 

For itineraries and fall information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York ; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 
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Mr. Dooley: On Marriage and Politics’ 


‘OW SEE,” ;said Mr. Hennessy, “that 

wan iv thim New York joods says 

a man in pollytics oughtn’t to be 
marrid.” 

“ Oh; does he?” said Mr. Dooley. 

“ Well, ’tis little he knows about it. 

A man in pollytics has got to be mar- 


rid. If he ain’t marrid where’ll he go 
f'r another kind iv throuble? An’ 
where’ll he find people to support? An’ 

in pol- 


unmarrid man don’t get alo 
lytics because he don’t need ‘th money. 
Whin he’s in th’ middle iv a prim’ry, 
with maybe twinty or thirty iv th’ op- 
posite party on top iv him, thinks he to 
himsilf: ‘What’s th’ good iv fightin’ f’r 
a job? They’se no wan depindant on me 
f’r support,’ an’ he surrinders. But a 
marrid man says, ‘What ’Il happen to 
me wife an’ twelve small childher if I 
don’t win out here to-day?’ an’ he bites 
his way to th’ top iv th’ pile an’ breaks 
open th’ ballot-box f’r home an’ fireside. 
That’s th’ thruth iv it, Hinnissy. Ye'll 
find all th’ big jobs held be marrid men 
an’ all th’ tem’pry clerkships be bach- 
elors. 

“ Th’ reason th’ New York jood thinks 
marrid men oughtn’t to be in pollytics 
is because he thinks pollytics is spoort. 
An’ so it is. But it ain’t amachoor 
spoort, Himnissy. They don’t give ye a 
pewter mag with ye’er name on it f’r 
takin’ a chanst on bein’ kilt. ‘Tis a 
profissional spoort, like playin’ baseball 
fr a livin’ or wheelin’ a thruck. Ye 
niver see an amachoor at annything that 
was as good as a profissional. Th’ best 
amachoor ball team is beat be a bad pro- 
fissional team; a profissional boxer that 
thrains dw bock beer an’ Swiss cheese 
can lam th’ head off a goold-medal ama- 
choor champeen that’s been atin’ moldy 
bread an’ dhrinkin’ wather f’r_ six 
months; an’ th’ Dago that blows th’ cor- 
net on th’ sthreet f’r what annywan ’Il 
throw him, can cut th’ figure eight 
around Dinnis Finn, that’s been takin’ 
lessons f’r twinty year. No, sir, polly- 
ties ain’t dhroppin’ in to tea, an’ it ain’t 
wurrukin’ a scroll-saw, or makin’ a gar- 
den in a back yard. “Tis gettin’ up at 
six o’clock in th’ mornin’ an’ r-rushin’ 
off to wurruk, an’ comin’ home at night 
tired an’ dusty. 

“Th’ most domestic men in_ th’ 
wurruld ar-re pollyticians, an’ they al- 
Ways marry early. An’ that’s th’ sad 
part iv it, Hinnissy. A pollytician al- 
ways marries above his own station. 
That’s wan sign that he'll be a success- 
ful pollytician. Th’ throuble is th’ 
good woman stays planted just where 
she was, an’ he goes by like a fast thrain 
by a _ whistlin’ station. D’ye mind 
O’Leary, him that’s a retired capitalist 
now, him that was aldherman, an’ 
dhrainage thrustee, an’ State Sinitor f’r 
wan term? Well, whin I first knew 
O’Leary he wurruked down on a railroad 
section tampin’ th’ thrack on wan-fifty 
a day. He was a sthrong, willin’ young 
fellow, with a stiff right-hand punch an’ 
a schamin’ brain, an’ annywan cud see 
that he was intinded to go to th’ fr-ront. 
Th’ aristocracy iv th’ camp was Mrs. 
Cassidy, th’ widdy lady that kept th’ 
boordin’-house. Aristocracy, Hinnissy, 
is like rale estate, a matther iv location. 
I’m aristocracy to th’ poor O’Briens back 
in th’ alley, th’ brewery agent’s aristocracy 
to me, his boss is aristocracy to him, an’ 
so it goes, up to th’ Czar iv Rooshia. 
He’s th’ pick iv th’ bunch, th’ high man 
iv all, th’ Pope not goin’ in society. 
Well, Mrs. Cassidy was aristocracy to 
O'Leary. He niver see such a stylish 
woman as she was whin she turned out 
iv a Sundah afthernoon in her horse an’ 

* Copyright, 1900, by Robert Howard Ruseell. 





buggy. He'd think to himsilf, ‘If I iver 
can win that I’m settled f’r life,’ an’ iv 
coorse he did. "Twas a gran’ weddin’; 
manny iv th’ quests didn’t show up f’r 
weeks. i. 

“O'Leary done well, an’ she was a 
= wife to him. She made money an’ 
ept him sthraight an’ stharted him f’r 
constable. He won out, bein’ a sthrong 
man. Thin she got him to r-run f’r 
aldherman, an’ ye shud ’ve seen her th’ 
night he was inaugurated! Be _ hivins, 
Hinnissy, she looked like a fire in a 
pawn-shop, fair covered with dimons an’ 
goold watches an’ chains. She was cut 
out to be an aldherman’s wife, an’ it was 
worth goin’ miles to watch her leadin’ 
th’ gran’ march at th’ Ar-rechy Road Dim- 
mycratic Fife an’ Dhrum Corps ball. 

“But there she stopped. A 1 wo- 
man an’ a kind wan, she cudden’t go th’ 
distance. She had th’ house an’ th’ 
childher to care f’r, an’ her eddyecation 
was through with. They isn’t much a 
woman can learn afther she begins to 
raise a fam'ly. But with O’Leary ‘twas 
diffrent. I say ‘twas diffrent with 
O'Leary. Ye talk about ye’er colleges, 
Hinnissy, but pollyties is th’ r man’s 
college. A la-ad without enough book 
larnin’ to r-read a meal-ticket, if ye give 
him tin years iv polly-tical life, has th’ 
air iv a statesman an’ th’ manner iv a 
jook, an’ cud take anny job, fr’m dalin’ 
faro bank to r-runnin’ th’ threasury iv 
th’ United States. His business brings 
him up again’ th’ best men iv th’ com- 
munity, an’ their customs an’ ways iv 
speakin’ an’ thinkin’ an’ robbin’ sticks 
to him. Th’ good woman is at home all 
day. Th’ on’y people she sees is th’ 
childher an’ th’ neighbors. While th’ 
good man in a swallow-tail coat is ad- 
dhressin’ th’ Commercial Club on what 
we shud do f’r to reform pollytics, she’s 


| diseussin’ th’ price iv groceries with th’ 





plumber’s wife, an’ talkin’ over th’ back | 
O’Leary | 


fense to th’ milkman. Thin 
moves up on th’ boolyvard. He knows 
he’ll get along all r-right on th’ booly- 


vard. Th’ men ’ll say: ‘ They’se a good 
deal iv rugged common sinse in that 
O'Leary. He may be a_ robber, but 


they’se mighty little that escapes him.’ 
But no wan speaks to Mrs. O'Leary. 
No wan asts her opinion’ about our for- 
eign policy. She sets day in an’ day out 
behind th’ dhrawn curtains iv her three- 
story brown-sthone risidence prayin’ 
that somewan ‘ll come in an’ see her, an’ 
if annywan comes she’s frozen with fear. 
An’ ’tis on’y whin she slips out to 
Ar-rchey r-road an’ finds th’ plumber’s 
wife an’ sets in th’ kitchen over a cup 
iv tay that peace comes to her. By-an’- 
by they offer O’Leary th’ nommynation 
f'r Congress. He know’s he’s fit f’r it. 
He’s sthronger thin th’ young lawyer 
they have now. People ’ll listen to him 
in Wash’nton as they do in Chicago. 
He says, ‘ I'll take it.’ An’ thin he thinks 
iv th’ wife, an’ they’se no Wash’nton f’r 
him. His pollytical career is over. He 
wud niver have heen constable if he 
hadn't marrid, but he might have been 
Sinitor if he was a widower. 

“Mrs. O’Leary was in to see th’ Dar- 
gans th’ other day. ‘Ye mus’ be very 
happy in ye’er gran’ house, with Mr. 
O’Leary doin’ so well,’ says Mrs. Dar- 
gan. An’ th’ on’y answer th’ foolish 
woman give was to break down an’ weep 
on Mrs. Dargan’s neck.” 

“Yet ye say a pollytician ought to 
get marrid,” said Mr. Hennessy. 

“Up to a certain point,” said Mr. 
Dooley, “he must be marrid. Afther 
that—well, I on’y say that, though pol- 
lytics is a gran’ career f’r a man, ‘tis a 
tough wan f’r his wife.” _F. P. DUNNE. 
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Country House Furnishings.. 


Oriental Rugs. 
Brussels and Wilton Carpets. 
Japanese and Chinese Mattings. 
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Beautiful muslin for wedding trousseaux— 
“as fine as linen, as soft as silk.” 


For sale by Pa obbers and retailers. 
TREAT & CONVERSE. Mavufacturers’ Agents, 
7q and 8:1 WORTH STREET. New Yorn. 








‘REDUCED RATES To PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 


Via Pennsylvania Hailroad, Account 
Republican Naitonal Convention, 


On account of the Republican National Con- 
vention at Philadelphia, June 19, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company will sell excursion 
tickets to Philadelphia from all stations on its 
line at rate of one fare for the round trip (mini- 
mum rate cents). Tickets will be sold and 
good going June 15 to 19, inclusive, and re- 
turning to June 26, inclusive. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, 


For meeting of Old Order of German Baptist 
Brethren at Camden, Ind., June 8 to 5, 1900, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell, from 
May 31 to June 3, inclusive, excursion tickets to 
Camden, Ind., from stations on its line west of 
Baltimore, Md. (not inclusive), west of and in- 
cluding Lancaster and Reading, and from sta- 
tions south of and including Sunbury, at rate of 
one first-class limited fare for the round trip. 
Tickets will be good returning until July 5, 
inclusive. 


P RALY iS Locomotor Ataxia con- 
quered at last. Doctors 
PA at $ AO aoe re 
baccuapirs i dop ANB SERVE pede. 
FREE. DR. CHASE, 224 M.1Oth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 ertncn ts. iavetana,o. 
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CoMMANDANT HAwnsorF, ‘‘ Now, den, sing Hymn Fifty-two, und vhen you come to de vords ‘mit peace und lofe,’ blaze avay eferybody !” 





Notes of a Bookman 


BY E. D. BEACH 


AITH-HEALERS and mystics 

from the shadows of the Hima- 

layas are hardly the most inter- 

esting objects in life, and it has 

never been proved to us that 

they are particularly good sub- 
jects for works of fiction. We do not con- 
sider that even such authors as Miss 
Marie Corelli and Dr. Eggleston haye 
achieved distinguished success in such 
works of lofty ambition as The Soul of 
Lilith and The Faith Doctor. The ordi- 
nary human heart has at least the dispo- 
sition to be cheerful, and the ordinary hu- 
man intelligence, moreover, is not disposed 
to have too great a violence committed 
upon it. In The Seekers, by Stanley 
Waterloo (Herbert S. Stone & Co.), we 
have a faith doctor and an Oriental mys- 
tic, and a whole houseful of scandalous 
and sickly people, who are es ye | dis- 
persed by a mob. This is a good deal of 
depressing material, and we feel that it 
may be cordially recommended to anybady 
who is fitted to assimilate it, and whose 
desire it is to become thoroughly dejected. 
Mr. Waterloo does not approve of his 
mystic, and it is not to be charged against 
him that he has faith in his faith doctor; 
nevertheless his story is concerned with 
jugubrious humbugs and with very dis- 
tressing forms of bodily and mental de- 
generation, and the influence that it is 
calculated to exert upon the impression- 
able is what we have said. The humor 
that is occasionally introduced suggests 
itself as very much detached, and it is 
hardly overpowering. The melancholy 
part of the tale is the thing; it quite sub- 
merges and engulfs the sporadic matters 
of health, or of approximation to health, 
that are permitted to be in association 
with it. We notice that the mob did not 
quite succeed in hanging Dr. Zadski, the 
Oriental mystic. We trust that his escape 
does not signify that he is going to do us 
the great injury of making his appearance 
in another book. 

SA, 


Lord Albury, of Albury Castle, thought 
that he could marry his daughter against 
her will to her cousin, the Earl of Avon- 
dale, an overbearing and gloomy Calvin- 
ist, and, we think we may reasonably say, 
a darksome villain of the bad old school. 
He was very much mistaken. She laughed 
at him, and she mocked her cousin of 
Avondale in a way to make it remarkable 


that he did not burst and perish under 
pressure of his angry emotions. She had 
a daring and even a bitter humor. Her 


father said to the Earl in her =. 

“I do now formally promise you her hand 

in ae and she has recorded on 
of her sto 


age 86 ry, Mary Paget,*a Ro- 

a a of Old Bermuda (Macmifian Com- 
pany), the- amusement that she felt in 
consequence, “ Ashe said these words,” 
she writes, “I wondered ‘Which hand?’ 
with a flash of laughter in my heart at 
the grewsome humor of the whim that at 
least I could cut off my, hand, leave it 
with Oliver, and thus eseape myself !”— 
and she laughed aloud and purposely at 
her andfather’s funeral. Earl Oliver 
locked. her up in one of his Avondale 
towers, and let down bread and water 
in a basket in front of her window daily, 
but she would not eat, and he could not 
bend her, and when she got out she ecross- 
ed the sea to the pleasant islands mention- 
ed in the title, and then crossed back 
again, and she married Collingwood Paget 
finally, the handsome youth and hero of 
her choice, who had made several voyages 
to Bermuda, and who could talk about the 
Summer Islands as eloquently and as 
copiously as Mr. Hamlin Garland’s heroes 
talk about Chicago. An ble story, 
balanced and archaic in its style, related 
without deviousness, and setting forth in 
the colors that they severally deserve the 
wickedness of selfish oppression and the 
wonderful power of love. Of course Mary 
Paget did not really write it. The author 
is Minna Caroline Smith, who dates her 
ges at Shelley Bay in Bermuda, and to 
er the thanks of the reader should be 
directed. 


SA. 


Bishop Whipple of Minnesota publishes 
a volume of reminiscences under the title 
of Lights and Shadows of a Long Episco- 
pate (Macmillan Company). An excel- 
lent portrait of the Bishop is afforded in 
the frontispiece, and there are numerous 
other illustrations. The-troubles with the 
Indians and the growth of our civilization 
in Minnesota are set forth in a way to 
compel the interest of the reader. The 
Bishop’s travels are described, in Egypt, 
Palestine, and other places; and there are 
many anecdotes relating to his meetings 
with distinguished people in Europe and 
here, and many letters from distinguished 
people, some of them in fac-simile. Here 
is one of the Bishop’s anecdotes: “ In. the 
beginning of the Oxford movement,” he 
says, “men like John Henry Newman 
wore the dress of laymen. When Dr. 
Muhlenberg visited England, and saw for 
the first time clerical coats, he thought 


_ them most fitting, and described them to 


his tailor, who said to his man, ‘I think 
he wants an M. B. coat.’ ing his 
evriosity as to what an M.B. coat was, the 


ent dector was told’ that it was a secret; 
but di 


it -waafnally ‘divulged. “We call it 
the’ Mark of te iene said the tailor.” 
Bishop Whipple onee.had a call to be an 
English bishop in the Sandwich ‘Islands, 
but he declined the honor, feeling that 
his duty lay in Minnesota. 


SA. 


It is probable that the reader who likes 
the broad jest, delivered with vivacity 
in the slang of the day, will find in Billy 
Baszter’s Letters, William J. Kountz, 
Jr. agers Distributing Company, 
Harmarville, Pennsylvania), matter to 
amuse him. The opera of “ Die Walkiire,” 
studied by Mr. Baxter at the Metropolitan 

ra House, at what he declares was the 
distance of a quarter of a mile, seemed 
to him to consist mainly of a rough-and- 
tumble combat between a stout lady and 
a stout gentleman, whom he set down as 
“ dagoes,” and who sang with great enthu- 
siasm as they fought. He could not learn 
who the stout was. Some of those 
about him said it was Melba, and others 
said it was Nordica, and he finally decided 
for himself that it was May Irwin. He 
characterizes certain efforts of the orches- 
tra as “trembly, Eliza-crossing-the-ice 
music,” and describes a jewel worn by a 
tleman in the family circle, in his shirt 
, as a “near-diamonu.” It pleased 
him to — 2 on ga. we 
withstan r , was ° 
conshaenaie’ agility. He bestows upon 
her, with evident approval, the name of 
“Shifty Sadie,” and he was glad to see 
her come out of the row smiling and un- 
impaired, and delivered from the need of 
anybody ringing for an ambulance. Not 
always was Mr. Baxter’s pursuit of plea- 
sure in New York as innocent as the mat- 
ter of his attendance at grand opera. One 
of his narrations deals somewhat too real- 
istically with a drinking bout which was 
not ereditable to him. However, the moral 
is admirable, for he suffered poignantly 
on his return to Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
from which city of grime and clangor all 
the letters ing up this little volume 
purport to have been indited. 


@a. 


Railway trains are so much greater 
than we are that we can only wonder 
at. the r of the men who are set apart 


to handle them as though they were kit- 
tens. They may tell us what they please 


about influence and about rulers, but the 
man in the cab remains surely a tremen- 
dous individual. He can haul up at a mo- 
ment’s notice thousands of tons running 
under a fearful momentum. With a turn 
of his hand he can put in motion a power 
equal to that of the armament of a dozen 
battle-ships. In The Nerve of Foley, by 
Frank H. Spearman (Harper & Brothers), 
we have a book of railroad stories. From 
the incidents here narrated in Foley’s case 
it will be understood, even by the dull- 
witted, what the railroad engineer amounts 
to. Perhaps it is not generally suspected 
that the man who drives a monster at 
lightning speed through the mystery of 
the night has something on his mind. This 
book of excellent stories will correct this 
ignorance. Among other awkward things 
in the world are the violences involved in 
labor strikes. Here the nerve of Foley is 
exhibited in the face and under the threat 
and terror of a strike. It is to be said 
that Foley was a good man, and that he 
could well be trusted to run an engine. 


Sa. 


History is not always well told. Its 
habit is to go somewhat pompously, 
with a very slow arrival at the facts. 
This may be because the facts are diffi- 
cult points at which fo arrive. Mr. Rich- 
ard H. Titherington’s History of the Span- 
ish-American War (D. Appleton & Co.) 
may be questioned, in the regard of abso- 
lute fairness, in Madrid. It seems to be 
reasonable to suspect that any true his- 
tory of this one-sided war would be ques- 
tioned there. Even Americans question 
the facts, they are so comprehensively in 
the American favor. This, however, is a 
very well-written and interesting book. 
We notice that General Shafter and Ad- 
miral Sampson get particular credit here. 
Undoubtedly they deserve it under all the 
rules by which credit is accustomed to be 
given. The “loop” of Admiral Schley is 
not discussed, we beliete. It may have 
been a loop of mere ornamentation, which 
historians do not feel themselves called 
upon to discuss. We find in this history 
no mention of civilians capturing block- 
houses and securing flags. This leads us 


_ to suspect for an unworthy moment that 


there have been some exaggerated reports 
of the operations by force in Cuba; but 
we are unwilling to believe, upon reflec- 
tion, that all the thi which ‘we have 
read and which have stirred our blood are 
not exactly the case, whether formal his- 
torians declare them or whether they do 
not. Nevertheless, as we have said, Mr. 
Titherington has made a very readable 
history. 















































Phya Prasiddht 


SIAMESE ENVOY AT 
WASHINGTON 


HE diplomatic corps at Washing- 
ton has been undergoing a num- 
ber of changes within the past 
few weeks, and still others are 
slated for the near future. The 
Japanese and Korean ministers 

plenipotentiary have been transferred to 
European posts, and, like several of the 
South-American legations, their missions 
are in the care of chargés d’affaires. The 
announcement has been received at the 
State Department of the appointment of a 
Persian envoy, who will arrive during the 
summer, and who will be the first repre- 
sentative of the Shah’s kingdom at our 
capital in a number of years. 
_ The latest addition to the corps is Phya 
Prasiddhi, the Siamese plenipotentiary, 
_who presented his credentials to President 
McKinley a few days ago in the ‘most 
gorgeous of Oriental silken court robes. 
More than usual interest attaches to this 
announcement, as Minister Prasiddhi is 
said to be one of the most distinguished 
statesmen of his country, and that his ap- 
pointment is largely due to our new policy 
in the Far East, and that it is the hope of 
the Siamese government that he may be 
enabled to open up much larger commer- 
cial relations than have heretofore ex- 
isted between the two countries. Minister 
Prasiddhi, who was born in Bangkok, is 
about forty or forty-five years of age, and 
was educated in the native schools of Siam 
and in France. Upon reaching his ma- 
jority he entered the army, and shortly 
afterwards was sent as military attaché 
to the Siamese legation at Paris, where 
he prosecuted a thorough study of military 
tactics and the y= of Europe. After 
remaining there for some years, he re- 
turned to Siam, but in so doing he made 
a tour of England, Canada, and the United 
States, and familiarized himself with the 
various forms of government and the in- 
ventions and improvements of each coun- 


NEW 


try. 

“At Bangkok he resumed his military du- 
ties, and in 1893 he was appointed High 
Commissioner —a_ position somewhat 
equivalent to the Governor of one of the 
States—of the province of Korat. Korat 
is one of the largest and most progressive 
of the provinces of Siam; it has a popula- 
tion of 4,000,000 people, and the longest 
line of railroad in the kingdom runs 
through it. The new Commissioner, who 
had a practical knowledge of civil en- 
gineering, inaugurated an extensive sys- 
tem of improvements. Under his super- 
vision the railroad was completed from 
_ Korat to Bangkok, a net-work of irri- 

gating and jorge age canals was 
built throughout the province, and 
roadways were laid out. He established 
a police force, and had the first census 
taken which was ever made of the prov- 
ince, and in every way advanced the in- 
terests of the country, and by his intel- 
ligent administration brought the people 
to a higher state of civilization. 

In addition to his remarkable executive 
ability, Phya Prasiddhi is a scholar of 
no mean attainments. He is a graduate of 
law, and is an authority on the legal 
questions of his own country. 
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T the time of the erratic movement 
of the American Steel and Wire 
Company, which first set up the 
cry of overdoing, there was much 
denunciation of any voice that 
dared intimate that there was a 

check in the flowing tide of “ prosperity.” 
But now there is no doubt that the urgent 
demand for iron and steel products during 
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the year 1899 did cause a certain amount 
of over-production and push prices higher 
than they could be sustai Not only 
were some of the mills of the Steel and 
Wire Company and of the Federal Steel 
Company, which furnished it with rods. 
shut down, but there was a ew ie slowing 
- of speed and lowering of prices to work 
off accumulated stocks and encourage new 
orders. There was no violent reaction and 
no sign of disaster, but a recognition of 
the fact that the pace of last year could 
not be kept up. e moderating of activ- 
ity and of prices was a wholesome move- 
ment of conservatism, and will leave the 
industry in a sound condition, whereas 
a continuous “booming” would have 

brought trouble. 
There has been a very general lowering 
in the metal trades, though -— 


of pris 
“are still at & profitable level, and hi 
compared with those of past coma 


The 
effect lias been felt throughout many 
tide hae of mapufacturing, where produc- 
had been stimulated by unusual de- 
mands after the revival of prosperity, and 
had been carried above the norma! 
evel. There is no sign of depression, but 
many indications of comparative quiet 
during the summer. Affairs are going at a 
more leisurely pace. People have suffi 
ciently caught up with requirements to 
be able to “let up” for a while. Many 
are going abroad or have gone; some hesi- 
tate, on account of the coming Presidentia! 
campaign, though there are no symptoms 
of alarm on account of it, aud there is a 
general disporition to take breath and let 
matters readjust themselves to more set 
tled conditions. Meantime the winter 
wheat crop is coming out well, and the 
signs are generaily promising for another 
sea son. e effect of high. prices, espe- 
cially for coal and iron, is seen abroad as 
well as in this country, and things are 
rn EXy down througheut the industrial 
eld in Europe. There seems to be a lit- 
tle uneasiness lest the lowering of prices 
here may result in unloading any surplus 
stock that we have been accumulating 
upon the European market 

The rates for money have become a lit- 
tle easier in London and on the Conti- 
nent. The Bank of England has been 
drawing. gold from Russia, which has re- 
lieved the situation in London somewhat, 
while the Bank of France has obtained a 
considerable amount from this country. 
Within the month ending with May 20 
——s over $9.000,000 in gold was 
ship rom New York, mostly to Paris 
in the latter half of the period. None of 
this has been for the settlement of bal- 
ances, but a small profit was paid upon 
it to meet the requirements of the banks 
in France. The softening of the rates 
for loans abroad has had an effect upon 
exchange, and indicates that the n of 
an interchange of gold between this coun- 
try and Europe has been pretty well re- 
lieved. Money has continued easy here, 
with rates practically unchanged, and the 
condition of the banks is considered a fa- 
vorable one. 

The stock-market has continued to be 
mostly in the hands of professional spec- 
ulators, who have operated chiefly in the 
industrial shares of wuncertain value. 
The listed steé) stocks have been irregu- 
lar, and for the most part rather weak. 
The shares of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company have been an uncertain 
factor, subject to much manipulation. 
One incident has been a stockholder’s suit 
against the company to compel it to make 
a full and explicit statement of its finan- 
cial condition, the action being based 
upon allegations that the surplus has been 
used to fight competition, by reducing the 

ice of sugar at the expense of legitimate 

ividends. American. Tobacco Company 
attracted attention by having the “ tick- 
er” removed from its offices, for which it 
got some credit as an indication that its 
managers would give more attention to 
manufacturing tobacco and less to spec- 
ulating in stocks; but they will probably 
have no difficulty in keeping ‘wack of the 
market. Gas furnishes another element 
of uncertainty in the stock-market, which 
is so useful to speculators, because little 
is known of the internal affaivs of the gas 
companies or the prospects of peace or 
war between them where they are rivals 
in the same field. The People’s Gas Com- 
pany of Chic.go contributes much to spec- 
ulative activity in New York of late. 

The railroads begin to feel slightly the 
slackening of business activity, but their 
shares figure to a minor degree in stoek 
operations. They are mostly held for: in- 
vestment or change hands on a consider- 
able scale only with a view to affecting the 
management of roads or systems. The 
Pennsylvania has lately borrowed $146,000,- 
000 for two years at four per cent., most- 
ly from New York tanks, presumably for 
completing recent operations in extending 
its system, especially in acquiring control 
of the Island Railroad. This is gen- 
erally believed to be preliminary to a 
closer association between the Pennsylva 
nia and the New York Central, and a pos- 
sible connection of tracks. Missouri Pa- 
cific has also been attracting attention on 
reports of powerful interests coming in to 
take part in amalgamating a great system 
in the Southwest, from St. Louis to New 
Orleans and Galveston. 
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